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THE SECRET ENOUIRY 


N appointing an unofficial body whose members are to 
collect information on the land question, the present 
Government are following a course that is unprecedented. 
Che usual method that has been followed time and again 
is obviously fairer and more satisfactory, It has been 

to appoint a Commission consisting of representatives of all 
parties and all the interests concerned. If the Government 
of the day appointed a Commission composed exclusively of 
its supporters for the purpose of gathering material on which 
legislation might be passed, the proceedings would be discredited 
It should be much more discredited when the Commission is 
informal in character, consists of members of one party, and is 
practically instructed to seek the facts that will help to make 
out a case against a particular class. Anyone who has tried 
to get at the truth about any grievance, real or imagined, knows 
that the evidence requires the most careful and thorough sifting. 
In the case of landowners this is especially true. Every custom, 
practice and agreement should be looked at from as many points 
of view as possible. There are few things perfect in this world, 
and the most that we can do is to judge how far the merits 
outweigh the demerits in any particular instance. Few people 
in these days are so enamoured of present conditions that the 
would care for a perpetual ‘as you were "’ sort of order. But 
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the warranty tor change ever should be that it is necessary tor 
the general good, and its general characteristic that it is fair 
all round. In the land catechism issued for use in this 
subterranean enquiy, there is no attempt to maintain a 
judicial attitude. It is tacitly assumed that one portion of 
the community has a grievance against the other, and the 
enquiries are directed not to bring out what is good in the 
relationship of landlord and tenant, but what can be fastened 
on for the purpose of party warfare. 

This would be a fatal defect if it stood alone, because it 
would stamp the whole proceeding with the brand of injustice 
Unfortunately, it forms only a part of the indictment that can 
be brought against the enquiry. The main objection is that it 
is a very futile form of procedure. The situation can be 
described in a sentence. Here we have a Government which 
has fewer members than any of its predecessors who are familiar 
with rural conditions in Great Britain. Many of the present 
Administration are very great lawyers, and it would be expeci- 
ing too much that a man should attain eminence in one of the 
greatest and most difficult professions and, at the same time, 
master a subject so intricate as the agricultural system of 
Great Britain. It would seem as if the question was looked 
upon as a kind of mathematical puzzle in which the game was 
to straighten out the figures. But in the system there is so 
much dependence and independence, so many interlacings 
of interest, that nothing is to be gained by an enquiry of the sort 
proposed. It were as much to the point if a butterfly were t 
be chemically analysed in order to discover how its movements 
and colours affected the beauty of a summer day The step 
taken cannoi possibly conduce to the advantage of agri- 
cultural interest. It will not stand the test which by 
universal consent every good movement ought to stand ; that 
is, it cannot possibly help to combine the component parts 
of our greatest industry into a united whole. On the contrary 
it opens up channels for petty jealousy and dislike. Anyon 
who has a grudge against an owner of land may, through this 
enquiry, find what he thinks a means of paying it off, and 
already discord has been sown very widely in the rural districts 

There was a time, thirty or forty vears <go, when relations 
between agricultural employer and employed were very bitte: 
indeed. The labourer, under the influence of agitator: 
expressed his animosity to the farmer, and the tenants, urged 
by the example of Ireland, were in danger of becoming th« 
opponents of the landowners. It was perhaps misfortun 
that allayed their differences. In the great depression, when 
the landlord’s rent and the profits of the tenant were alike 
reduced, while labour on the whole held its own, they all learned 
to stand shoulder to shoulder. But recently animosities hav: 
again been set loose. We say this in no antagonistic spirit 
but it must be admitted that such a result was inevitabl 
rhe facts are that there has been a general desire to get rid 
of land, plenty of it has come on the market, and in man\ 
cases the farmer, anxious to obtain possession of his own holding, 
has found the county council bidding against him. He car 
hardly be expected to look on unmoved and unconcerned 
when the land he either cultivated or desired to cultivate ts 
taken over his head by an otficial body and divided among 
a number of small holders. It is of little use crying “ Peace 
Peace,” when there is no peace. Every effort has been made 
at the same time to stimulate the labourer into feeling that he 
has been badly treated, while the landowner has been sub- 
jected to unparalleled threats. It would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to describe opinion in many parts of the rural 
districts as seething. Surely the moment was a bad one in 
which to set afoot this subterranean enquiry. It can scarcel\ 
have any other effect than that of inflaming passion. It is 
also very bad policy, because at the moment men of standing 
in commerce and industry have been turning their eyes to the 
land as affording scope for their capital and energies. The 
new landowner is no hereditary feudalist, but in many cases 
a successful manufacturer, who will resent this enquiry into his 
uew business as much as he would have resented a corre- 
sponding enquiry into the one he has left. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration is of Miss Olave Soames, whose 

engagement is announced to Lieutenant-General Sir 

R. Baden-Powell, K.C.B. Miss Soames is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Soames of Grey Rigg, Parkestone. 


*,* lt is pariicvlarly requested that no permissions lo photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country ‘ire be granted ercep! when direct 
application 1s made from the oflices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness or readers if they would torward the corre 
sponaence «tonce luo him 
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R. RUNCIMAN, the Minister for Agriculture, is on 
his trial, and it is to be hoped, as it certainly is 
expected from his previous career, that he will 
develop a stiff back. The Irish graziers, who have 
not been accustomed to bow, as English farmers 

do, to the restrictions necessary for the removal of disease, 
are bringing all the pressure they can upon the Minister for 
Agriculture in the hope of causing him to rescind the regulations 
about foot-and-mouth disease. They have the support of Mr. 
T. W. Russell, Vice-President of the Irish Board of Agriculture, 
whose resignation is said to be impending because of the diver- 
gence of opinion between him and Whitehall. The whole 
Nationalist Party appear to have taken the matter up also, 
and are supporting the deputation which is to wait on Mr. 
Runciman. The letter which the President has addressed to 
Sir Luke White seems to show, however, that he realises to the 
full the responsibility of the position. He made reference 
to the great epidemic of the early eighties, when nearly twenty- 
eight thousand outbreaks occurred and over seven hundred 
thousand animals were affected. If he can prevent the recurrence 
of such a state of things, which is almost paralleled in the 
condition of the Continental flocks and herds at the present 
moment, he will have deserved well of the country. He sym- 
pathises, as we all do, with the enormous loss entailed on the 
great business of exporting Irish cattle to Great Britain, but to 
give way to the merely sentimental consideration would in the 
end produce a still greater evil. Strengthened by the support 
of the entire stock interest in Great Britain, including the dairy 
and breed societies, we hope Mr. Runciman will hold stedfastly 
m his present path, even if it causes him to incur some un- 
popularity in Ireland. 


In another part of the paper will be found a detailed account 
of the losses and sufferings caused to the poor people of Hunting- 
donshire by the floods. The immediate question is how best 
to administer relief. There are two possible methods. One is 
by getting up a large subscription and the other by organising 
a guarantee fund. It should be remembered that the sufferers 
consist of many different kinds of householder. There are 
the old-established small holders who live by intensive culti- 
vation, growing such vegetables as celery. Usually this is a 
most remunerative crop, but it is a very expensive one to 
grow, as the plant is a gross feeder and demands the heaviest 
manuring. Most of this year’s crop is swept entirely away. Our 
correspondent shows that even the thriving men have little actual 
money at their back. If they have got on well, they have 
put their surplus capital into more land, and the usual practice 
is to pay so much down and raise the remainder on a loan 01 
mortgage, the lender of the money being in many instances 
the seller of the land. Then there are the new small holders, 
many of whom put everything they had into the land, and 
there are also labourers and tenant farmers. 


It is very evident that the floods are going to periorm @ 
weeding-out process by sifting the fit from the unfit, the thrifty 
irom the unthrifty. The agency by which this is done is the 
bank manager, and the occurrence brings into very great 
prominence the useful part-played in rural affairs by the 
joint stock banks. Usually the local branch is under a manager 
who is very familiar alike with the agricultural conditions 
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prevailing around him and the character of the various agri- 
culturists. He is in the habit of advancing money on proper 
security. During summer, when the wages bill is heavy, this 
security is, in many instances, the crop. In the pursuit of his 
business the bank manager comes to know exactly which of his 
customers is, and which is not, worthy of help. Probably, 
then, the most effective way of helping would be to get up 
a guarantee fund. 


A well-known authority on all questions relating to hygiene 
sends us the following notes: Several letters have recently 
appeared in the Times on tuberculosis and the milk supply. 
One of the most interesting is that by Mrs. James, who from 
her experience in the United States finds the towns there ahead 
of us in their methods of securing a pure milk supply and in their 
campaign against tuberculosis so far as this article of food 
causes the disease. Two grades of milk are recognised 
inspected milk and certified milk. The inspected is produced 
in dairies which are inspected and which have to conform 
to certain standards of cleanliness and hygiene; the certified 
has to satisfy much more stringent regulations, which are 
described by Mrs. James. Pasteurisation of milk is also 
becoming a common practice, and is advocated by the leading 
physicians. Mrs. James suggests that, seeing the condition 
of the milk supply in England is so unsatisfactory, might there 
not be compulsory Pasteurisation of all doubtful milk for 
children ? 


To this there is an interesting letter from Dr. Vincent of 
the Infants’ Hospital, London, who evidently is against Pasteur- 
isation ; but on what ground is not very clear, and it is hoped 
that his advice not to boil milk will not be followed, unless he 
brings stronger evidence to support his views than he does in 
his letter. He asserts that the boiling of milk does not destroy all 
germs, and it leaves unharmed those that are most dangerous. 
He prefers the children to drink raw milk, even if dirty and 
contaminated, because raw milk contains a powerful antiseptic 
the streptococcus lacticus. With every respect for the powers 
of the streptococcus lacticus as an antiseptic, it is necessary to 
say that there is no evidence that this organism in milk destroys 
the disease germs which have gained access to the milk and are 
foreign to it, and we should be very sorry to drink milk that 
contained the bacillus of tuberculosis, typhoid fever or cholera 
on the assumption that the streptococcus lacticus would save 
us. We would prefer to depend on boiling the milk, which, 
notwithstanding Dr. Vincent’s views, does destroy the organisms 
of tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid fever, Malta fever, dysentery 
and cholera, and after these are rendered harmless the remainder, 
if any, may be swallowed with less danger than in raw milk. 


ENILE. 


Oh! when the fresh Spring winds arise 
All scented sweet with budded thorn, 
Under what hot and alien skies 
Shall | wake heavily at morn ? 


And when through quict fields at night, 
You wander, delicate and slow, 
What peace for me, my lest Delight, 
Beneath a moon I do not know ? 
MARGARET SACKVILLI 

The formation of the National Vegetable Society a few years 
ago gave a much-needed impetus to the cultivation of vegetables 
in both private and market gardens, and now considerable interest 
is taken in this important section of horticulture. In addition 
to the annua! exhibition arranged by the National Society, 
the RoyalHorticultural Society holds a special show of vegetables, 
and visitors to the large hall at Vincent Square on Tuesday last 
had an opportunity of seeing the latest kinds and varieties 
grown as only our best gardeners can grown them. The wet 
weather experienced a few weeks ago was ideal for many kinds, 
and peas, celery, beans and turnips have seldom been so good 
at this season. Salads, too, were in splendid condition, radishes 
and lettuces being equal to those that we so welcome in thi 
spring. In some exhibits many of the lesser known vegetables 
were well shown, such as corn salad, kohl rabi, sweet corn, 
chervil, aubergines, celariac, New Zealand spinach, Florence 
fennel and French sugar peas, and created considerable interest. 


On the tomb of the aviator Henry J. Delaval Astley, who 
was killed on Saturday at Belfast, no finer epitaph could be 
inscribed than the rider to the verdict of the coroner’s jury who 
sat at the inquest. It was to the effect that he “ chose rather 
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to sacrifice his own life than carry destruction into the midst 
of the large multitude.’’ The situation had been very clearly 
described by Mr. Delacombe, manager for Mr. Astley, who 
said that “‘ the fall had to come. He knew it as well as we did, 
and I believe that for the last moment he was employed 
heading the machine to the best of his ability further round, 
so as to fall as he did, inside and clear of the people.’”’ A finer 
act of heroism could scarcely be conceived. It must take a man 
of the most undaunted courage and of iron nerve to pilot a 
flying-machine. The act itself is proof enough of pluck and 
manliness, but when these are allied to the finest and most 
self-sacrificing concern for the welfare of others, then indeed 
the hero may be called complete. 


The death-roll this week has been unusually heavy both 
in this country and abroad. Germany has lost a statesman 
and diplomatist of the first rank in Baron Marschall, whose 
appointment as Ambassador to London created so much excite- 
ment in the early part of the year. He was, perhaps, the greatest 
of German statesmen since Bismarck, and had he lived his 
influence would undoubtedly have made itself felt in the 
modification of Anglo-German relations. At home we have 
to mourn the death of Lord Llangattock, a typical English 
country gentleman. He was a famous and generous sports- 
man in his day, and his residence, The Hendre, is known 
by name wherever pedigree stock is heard of. About ten 
years ago, when his stud of Shires was at its best, there 
were not more than two others in the United Kingdom that 
could compare with it. He was also a breeder of shorthorns 
of the Bates’ strain, and his animals won many successes in 
the show-yard. 


All the correspondence about handwriting which has been 
in the newspapers generally does not bring out the main cause 
why so many people get into the way of writing an illegible 
hand. In schools, speaking generally, handwriting is excellently 
taught. Nearly every pupil at a certain stage writes clearly, if 
not beautifully, because the teachers insist upon it. The day of 
ruin comes with the vast increase in writing exercises. Nearly 
everybody who has to write a very great deal comes to write 
badly in the end. The parson who conscientiously writes out 
two sermons a week, and perhaps a chapter or two in a theo- 
logical treatise as well, grows into a bad writer. Nearly all 
literary men write so badly that the modern editor insists on 
typescript. The fashion in many schools is to multiply exercises 
and increase work which involves a vast amount of writing, 
hence slovenliness gradually creeps in. The boy in his anxiety 
to get through his task cannot afford to give that attention to 
handwriting which is necessary if it 1s to be kept plain and 
legible. The fact that nearly all civil servants write a plain 
round hand shows, however, that if legibility is insisted upon 
it can be produced. 


The salmon-angler is only too well accustomed, after a 
winter of heavy floods, to come back to his favourite pool on a 
well-known river and find its conditions essentially changed, 
as a lodging for salmon—the big rock, behind which the fish 
used to lie, rent away, the current altered, the depth silted 
up and a score of possible and undesirable happenings. It 
was hardly to be expected that a like alteration of the 
water-bed could affect the movements of such great ocean- 


going creatures as the whales of the North Pacific. It is a 
sequence of cause and effect that we shall have to admit 
in their case if we are to accept the finding of a small 


commission of practical experts appointed to discuss the reasons, 
and if possible the remedy, for the greatly decreased numbers 
of these whales off the Alaskan coast. Their view is that the 
ocean currents have been affected by some recent violent 
seismic disturbances in that region, that in consequence of that 
deflection the ordinary movements ot the shoals of small things 
on which the whales feed have been altered, and that the whales, 
following these shoals, have betaken themselves to other waters 
than those in which the whalers have been accustomed to 
find them. 


It is hardly to be doubted that the abnormal amount of 
ice in the Atlantic Ocean this year, and the consequent lowering 
of its temperature, must be having some effect on the move- 
ments of the fish in general, and possibly on the running of the 
salmon into the rivers. Precisely what the effect may be it 
is probable that few would be bold enough to guess. It is to 
be noted, however, as a satisfactory sign, for so much as it is 
worth, that the salmon-fishing in the Iceland rivers has been 
quite unusually good this year. The season 1s now over, the close 
time commencing on September rst. It is always a short 
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season, beginning legally on May 1st. As a matter of tact, 
very few fish are caught on the rod before the middle of June, 
but this year they were at least a week earlier than usual in 
making their ascent, and right up to the end of the season 
fresh-run fish were coming on. Probably the total bags from 
all the rivers would show it to be something very like a record 
year, and the Iceland fish are uncommonly good ones, the best 
fighters in the world, according to the opinion of many well- 
qualified critics. 


That excellent little river, the Helmsdale, has been famous 
with fishermen for the number of the salmon that are taken 
in it ever since the riparian owners bought off the nets at the 
mouth, but this year it has distinguished itself by giving to an 
angler the biggest fish ever caught in it, a thirty-five-and-a-half- 
pounder. Considering the small size of the river this is a 
monster. The average weight is not more than nine pounds 
orso. The Helmsdale is an interesting instance of a river which 
has been nurtured by skilled care till it produces sport out of 
all proportion to what it used to give before this attention 
was bestowed on it. It runs out of a loch, and by damming 
the stream near its issue from the loch, and by providing water- 
gates in the dam, it has become possible to let down or keep 
back the water more or less at will. At all events, the effect 
of a natural spate can now be prolonged for days after it would 
all have been spent had the dam not been made. Most of the 
Scottish rivers are running down too low for sport, in spite 
of all the rain that fell in August. 


THE POET’S WIFE. 
She tried to follow with enraptured throngs 

That mobbed his steps and owned his royal sway : 
She only caught the echoes of his songs, 

Unearthly, far away. 


And, crying softly, stole away at last 
As one who might not stay, untaught, unwise ; 
He turned his head and saw her creeping past 
And looked into her eyes. 


And as his gaze met hers across the crowd 
She read his message, startled, wondering, 
And knew that he, before whom princes bowed, 
Without her could not sing. 
ISABEL BUTCHART. 


When we read the words of ancient prophecy we oiten 
find ourselves wishing that its author were with us now to see 
the extent, if any, to which it has found verification. Were 
Horace Walpole alive, as would he were, to revive the art of 
letter-writing in these degenerate days, he would be even more 
astonished than gratified to observe the degree to which his 
prediction, made in all playfulness, has been fulfilled, about 
the creation of trout rivers as an addition to the amenities of 
a country house. “I have begun,” he says, in a letter to 
George Montagu, “a treatise or panegyric on the great dis- 
coveries made by posterity in all arts and sciences, wherein 
I shall particularly descant on the great and cheap convenience 
of making trout rivers,’ and so forth. This suggestion he 
places in the same category as “ the delightfulness of having 
whole groves of humming birds, tame tigers taught to fetch 
and carry, pocket spying glasses to see all that is doing in China, 
with a thousand other toys.”” The making of a trout stream 
has now become a very practical art, but it is to be admitted 
that the rest remain to a great extent unrealised. 


Even those who are accustomed, year after year, to see 
the moorland with the purple heather in full bloom are struck 
with the unusual splendour of this year; yet few seem to 
appreciate the reasons for the exceptional brilliance. The 
explanation is that the heather, besides bearing very magnif- 
cent bloom, was later than its customary date in flowering, 
and was therefore at its brightest at the time the autumnal 
tint was on the leaves of the blackberry and when the frost 
touched and golden-hued the bracken fronds. It is not on 
every moor that the blackberry is seen in great abundance, 
but when it is, the scarlet of its foliage in autumn strikes a very 
distinct and beautiful note among the purple of the heather 
and the varied colours of the moorland. The bracken also 1s, 
fortunately, far from ubiquitous, though it is on the increase 
to an extent that is very disturbing on the West Coast of Scot- 
land. What with the ever-extending growth of that useless, 
though beautiful, fern, and the onslaughts of the heather beetle, 
the purple garb of the moor is suffering seriously. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN AT GRAVETYE MANOR 


3y WILLIAM ROBINSON. 





Copyright 


GENERAL VIEW OF FLOWER GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Trellises of Oak and Bamboo, mainly for Clematis; beds and borders, Roses, Carnations and al! the choicer summer and 


early autumn flowers. 


HE Editor took a fancy to have a plan of my garden, the question being decided in relation to the space Any talk 
and I willingly agreed, but desire to say a few words about “ styles’ in relation to such a thing is absurd Having 
about plans and the harm they have done. Plans made my garden, one day a young lady who had been reading 
should be made on the ground to fit the place, and not one of those mystifying books about formalities and informalities 
the place made to suit some plan out of a book. Infinite came in, and, instead of warming her eyes at my Roses and 


harm has been done to the 
good art of gardening by the 
copying of old plans by 
designers without sympathy 
or knowledge of the art itself. 
Books are full of these plans, 
and any clerk can copy them 
and suggest them for all sorts 
of unfitting situations. In 
this case I thought of nothing 
but the ground itself, its rela- 
tion to the house and what I 
wanted to grow in it. 

I am a flower gardener, 
and not a mere spreader- 
about of bad carpets done in 
reluctant flowers, and when I 
had a garden of my own to 
make, I meant it to contain 
the greatest number of 
favourite plants in the 
simplest way. I threw the 
ground into simple beds, 
suiting the space for con- 
venience of working and 
planting, not losing an inch 
more than was necessary for 
walks. I did what, so far as 
we have any evidence to tell 
us, the Assyrian king and the 
medieval chatelaine’ did; 
that is to say, I cut my 
limited garden space into 
simple beds. No plan of any 
kind was used nor any sugges- 
tion sought from any garden, 





- 
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Champion WEST END OF FLOWER GARDEN AT GRAVETYE. Copyright. 
With Clematis, Tea Roses and ground carpets of blue Nemesia, Tufted Pansies, blue Pimpernel, 
Mignonetie and Rhodanthe ; old group of Yews in background, 
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Carnations, “Oh, vou, 
have a formal garden! ”’ 
Just imagine what Nebuchad- 
nezzar or the medizval Lady 
in their small patches of 
gardens would think of any 
silly person who made such a 
remark instead of looking at 
the flowers 

Having cut the space up 
into the simple plan shown, 
the next question was to 
make the walks. For these 
we used Croydon gravel, but 
the could get here 
was unsatisfactory. In a real 
flower garden there must be 
work to do at midsummer 
well as in January, and 


said, 


too 


best we 


as 
therefore the gravel walk is 
a serious hindrance if one 
has gardening to do all the 


year round. I made up my 
mind, therefore, to pave the 
walks as shown in the plan, 
using old half-worn London 
York stone pavings* for this 
purpose, which at that time 
were often making 
the bottoms of roads, and 
not of much value. With 
these, work all the year round 
is pleasant, as sand, manure, 
plants or anything else may 


used in 


be spread about on the 
walks without adding to the 
labour or causing any un- 
pleasantness Where the 
whole flower garden is set 


out in a week, as in bedding- 
out, this would not matter so much 


which is a thing of varied life, cannot be done in that 


but a real flower garden, 
way. 


The stones, when irregular pieces, are sometimes set at random, 
and they are set in sand only, no cement or mortar being used. 


Edgings.—Then came the question of edgings 
most gardens are 


of labour which can verv often be ill-spared. Imagine 


These in 
a nuisance, and a serious and constant source 
the 


labour of keeping up a large garden with Box or other live 
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So we had 
stone edgings made from the same old London flagstones, broken 
up into handy pieces about ten inches deep. 
at all seasons and make a lasting edging, so that the gardeners 
have time to think of getting beautitul results instead ot being 
Otherwise the plan speaks 
In planting we not only seek to get variety, but also 
some difference in the height of things, and thereby obtain a 

varied surface and not a flat hard one such ; 

monly sought. 
Another point gained was that we could devote the beds 
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to permanent planting ; we have not to tear up the beds eve TV 
autumn to plant spring flowers, as is commonly done in the 
gardens about London and Paris. The spring flowers abound 
so much in our lawns and woods, and beyond a few pretty 
edgings of Aubrietia, nothing else was done to disturb the 
beds meant for summer flowers. We can leave our Tea Roses 
and Carnations alone all the winter, and prepare for the summer 
garden only. Many fine things in the flower garden will not 
bear an annual or biennial disturbance, and therefore it is 
essential to have beds that we can plant with some degree of 
permanence. When the beds get tired of their contents, we 
have only to change the plants, but it is a great comfort to 
have beds which one can leave alone for several years, instead 
ff having the useless labour of disturbing the ground twice a 
ear. This was the old way of the ladies’ flower garden before 
he detestable bedding and “ mosaic ”’ culture came in. To 
his the name “formal flower garden’’ may well be given. 
nly we may now carry out the true way better, having a vastly 
reater flora to cull from ; and the spring garden being carried 
ut in turf and otherwise, it is an immense relief towards the 
erfect enjoyment of the summer and early autumn garden, 
the only seasons when we may live among the flowers. Rich 
s we may be in spring flowers, in our climate they are mainly 
o be seen in the cold days, some coming even in midwinter. 
so I keep the flower garden itself for the beauties of summer 
nd autumn. 

It will be seen that these two flower gardens on slightly 
lifferent levels are in intimate relation to the house. The old 
iall door opens into the smaller garden, and the west garden 
loor into the larger. The garden is, in fact, as it should always 
e—a larger living-room. The varieties of situation are so 
nany that it is not always possible to secure this ; but it is by 
far the best way to have the real flower garden, where all our 
precious flowers are, in close relation to the house, so that we 
an enjoy and see and gather our flowers in the most direct way. 
Che stone paths enable us to do this in all weathers ; going for 
half a mile to get to the flower garden, as happens in some 
scotch places, or scattering garden flowers in all directions, is 
not the right way. The wild garden is right in that way, but 
for the choice flowers that need attention and that charm us 
most, the flower garden should be within easy reach and in the 
best and sunniest spot 

The view of the Clematis here shows the ones that I have 
put in the open sun or in partial shade, and not among bushes 
or trees—a favourite way of mine ; but even thus we have had 
great success, and up to the end of September this year they 
are very beautiful. Those, however, that have done the best 
were obtained on their own roots and were not grafted. The 
soil is that of the country, that is, loam with some sand, in which 
these plants delight. The supports are tripods of Chestnut, 
grown on the place, and trellises of Oak and Chestnut, the small 
fixings being of Rattan. The uprights are made of iron posts, 
with Oak or Bamboo stakes over. The kinds shown here are 
mostly forms derived from the Japanese lanuginosa, crossed 
here and there with some noble kinds, such as Perle d’Azur, 
La France, Nellie Moser and the larger forms generally, and 
the charming coccinea. 


THE DESTRUCTION BY. .. 
. FLOODS ROUND RAMSEY. 


By ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

N September 20th I went down to Ramsey in Hunting- 
donshire to investigate the condition of the crops 
on the land which has been recently under water 
and to see what hope of salvage there is where 
the floods are still out. The Ramsey district is a 

shallow basin surrounded by higher land, part of which forms a 
ridge at the church end of the town, and on it the church is built 
and also Ramsey Abbey. The fens round about contain some of 
the most fertile land in the world, and will be an ideal district 
for small holdings when adequate protection against flood is 
assured. So well adapted is the soil to intensive cultivation that 
many families of small holders had been established there for 
generations before small holdings became a cry. 

The Fenmen are one of the finest classes in England, sturdy, 
self-respecting, self-reliant and honourable. One of the most 
surprising things I noted in going through the district was the 
exceedingly brave way in which men who have lost everything 
save their character faced the future. It must be remembered 
that the only time in the year that money comes in is after the 
crops are sold, so that those who’ have nothing to sell have nothing 
whatever with which to pay their living expenses. Moreover, if 
they are able to struggle through half-starved, and many of them will 
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do that rather than give in, they will be so crippled financially that 
in many cases they will not be able to grow the expensive crops 
for which the land is suited and on which the rentals are based, 
so their return will be small if the vear is good. 

The first district in which I made a detailed inspection was Lotting 
Fen. Motoring there, it was impossible not to see the widespread 
desolation in other parts, shown by the dead acres of celery, with 
water standing in the trenches, and the black and withered remains 
of what were once potatoes. On Lotting Fen itself the condition 
of things is appalling. It is an area divided up among some 
forty small holders, many of whom have been on the land all 
their lives, and their fathers before them Next to it is 
Woodwalton Fen, which is divided up in much the same manner, 
with a few farms of somewhat larger acreage scattered about 
The following instances are typical of many : The first men I spoke 
to were three brothers, who were turning and restooking about 
a load of oats; it was all they had off their holding, and it smelt 
vilely, and was not really fit for pig-food. Their case is a hard one, 
but it is typical. They have about fourteen acres of land, and on 


that is a mortgage for 200. In a good year they can mike both 


ends meet; in fact, they spent {80 about three years ago in 
enlarging their cottage, as one of them is married and has seven 
children, the eldest of whom is a boy of thirteen, who was with 
them, and the baby is a girl two years old They are middle 
aged men, and inherited their little property from their father, and 
have lived on it and worked it all their lives. About eighteen 
months ago, when Lotting Fen was flooded before, they suffered 
severely, and last year did not quite put them right ; it is difficult 
to see how it could. Before the flood they had about three and 


a-half acres of oats, the remains of which we saw two acres of 
barley, which was lost; and two acres of potatoes, from which 
they recovered four bags. There was a plot of mangel wurzel, 


from which they recovered about one ton in place of seven tons 
They had on another part of the fena small holding of five and a-half 
acres, which made up their fourteen ; this was under potatoes, chiefly 
with some oats and more barley. The whole was lost By the 
river, which had caused the flood by lifting the bank in Wood- 
walton and overflowing on to Lotting Fen, I found a man gathering 
in a few loads of wheat, which he had put in stooks on the highest 
part of the bank. It was his whole harvest. He farmed thirty-one 
acres in Lotting Fen and about one hundred and two acres on the 
Woodwalton side. He had lost the profit of a lifetime. As he said 
“T’ve been married thirty year, and, save a few livestock, I’m 
where I was when I began. I'd got a few pounds by me then and 
I’ve got a few pounds by me now If | was made to pay my rent 
I’d be worse oft !’’ The detailed account of his holding in Lottin; 
Fen is as follows: He had six acres of potatoes, which should have 
been worth about £15 per acre, and he had given them away, a 
the value of the crop was not equal to the value of the labow 
required to clear the land. Four acres were under celery—this is 
one of the most expensive of all crops to grow: it costs {15 per 
acre for planting, manuring and labour, and to this must be added 
the rent. In an ordinary year it will bring in between £22 and 
£30 per acre. There were thirteen and a-half acres under wheat, 
which should have been worth f1o per acre; he hoped to recover 
{2 peracre. One and a-half acres mangel wurzels totally lost and 
seven acres grass land. His Woodwalton holding of to2 acres was 
divided up in about the same ratio; all was lost 

The next farm I could not get to, as the house was still 
flooded, and the farmer has been driven out by the water. The 
owner farms about one hundred acres, is one of the finest 
celery-growers in the district and is a man who has won 
the respect of all those who know him Unfortunately, he 
suffered very severe losses in the floods which occurred about 
eighteen months ago, and has not been able to put himself right, 
as his expenses have been very heavy. On his part of the bank, 
between Woodwalton Fen and the river, he has spent. this 


vear £450. The soil is so spongy, porous and light in the fen that 
it is little use for banking, and he brought clay down many miles 
bv barge to make a good job of his portion. Needless to say, 
it was not his bank that burst. The sad fact remains that this 


man, who is one of the most capable and industrious farmers in 
the country, has been ruined through no fault of his own, and 
after he had taken every precaution that forethought and knowledge 
could suggest 

I next walked along the bank, which was, even then, only 
about eighteen inches above the water-level, and less in places ; 
and at a considerable distance from Tay Bridge | came to the place 
where the bank had given way ;_ it was a most extraordinary sight. 
Some thirty yards of bank had been lifted bodily and set back some 
five feet from its former line, and there it was, apparently intact, 
but with two yawning rents at each end, where the rush of water had 


scooped out a channel which appeared to be ten or twelve feet deep 
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In the afternoon I visited Yaxley Fen, a large area on the 


Ramsev side of the Great Northern main line, the embank- 
ment of which saved the country on the Holme side Here the 
onditions were similar to those in Woodwalton Fen the 
houses in the Fen were ungetatable save by boat The 


enormous evening sun seemed to fall into the waters, while a 
flight of ducks that crossed the sky were the only living things 
in sight, and the appalling desolation could be felt as the deep 
crimsons billowed across an arc of the hemisphere of heaven My 
imagination was spurred on by the loneliness and desolation to 
comprehend something of the calm, brave and large nature of 
the Fenmen ; they have the temperament that cannot be fostered 
by council schools in crowded alley-ways in the midst of the noisy, 
half-delirious, unreal bustle of great cities, but can only be born 
from life in the open places of the earth, among the mountains and 
in the fens, where men live on the soil and by the soil face to 
face with naked reality. 

As the dusk gathered | found a man returning with his wife 
ind boy from their Saturday marketing They were the first 
people I had seen for two hours; the ruin is so complete that 


men cannot work on the fields, they are not even visible, and 


where the flood has subsided there is nothing to be gleaned Chis 
man did his best to put us on our way. Darkness was coming on 


apace and I was far from any road. Before the man and his 
family entered a flat-bottomed boat to return to their cottage he 
told me that he farmed sixty-five acres, and tried to give me some 
idea of its location on the face of the waters. The house sur- 
rounded by a few willows I could see He grew potatoes, barley, 
wheat and mangels, but chiefly potatoes He had lost heavily 
in the floods eighteen months ago, now everything was gone. He 
estimated his loss at about one thousand pounds. 

For a detailed report on the condition of the crops in the 
Warboys, 


losses are equal to those in the Lotting, Woodwalton and 


Bill and Mere districts we have not space; but the 


Yaxley Fens I heard in one case a widow and her two sons 
have lost about one thousand two hundred pounds on a 120-acre 
farm In the Bill district I saw much wheat which had been saved 
by wading into the flood, but now it has sprouted in the ear. 

The case of the labourers is heart-rending; the conditions 


in the Fen district are different to those of other agricultural areas. 
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In a normal year there is continuous employment throughout the 
winter, first with one farmer and then with another; there is 
potato-digging and then, later, riddling to make the potatoes ready 
for the market ; 
and tied, all of which is very highly paid for agricultural work, 


in addition, the celery has to be lifted, bunched 
as a man may earn as much as 4s. or 5s. a day; and, of course, 
it follows that as the labourer’s wages are high, so are his expenses 
After Christmas there is all the preparation for next year’s 
root crops. This winter there will be no employment for 
many months for large numbers of men, as the potatoes and other 
root crops are too rotten to dig, and the celery is absolutely dead 
over large areas. Moreover, no harvesting money has been coming 
in for the wheat and barley, as it is not worth gathering in, for in 
many cases it is no good, even for pig food. Therefore the labourers 
will not be able to pay off the debts they have already contracted, 
which they can usually settle, together with their rent, out of 
the harvesting money. After Christmas there will be little or no 
relief, as many of the farmers and nearly all the small holders have 
suffered such enormous losses that they will not be able to plant 
and grow the expensive root crops and celery, which require much 
labour, both in planting and cultivating, but will be obliged to grow 
less expensive crops, such as wheat and barley, requiring com- 
paratively little labour. The consequence is that many families 
are faced with absolute starvation during the winter; in ordinary 
years the labourers’ existence is a hand-to-mouth one, and the shop- 
keepers cannot give them unlimited credit, as they are themselves 
faced with bankruptcy. 

Those of our readers who are willing to help these men 
cannot do better than send their subscriptions to the Rev. J. R 
Pauley Smith, whose enormous parish of 17,000 acres includes 
the greater part of the most distressed district, Ramsey itself, 
St. Mary’s and other villages, where the majority of the labourers 
live. Cheques and postal orders can be sent to Messrs. Barclay 
and Co.’s Ramsey branch to be placed at his disposal, or made 
directly payable to him. For ourselves, we believe that it would 
be very difficult to find any other man in the district as energetic, 
broad-minded and generous as the vicar, or one who could administer! 
whatever means may be placed at his disposal to greater advantage, 
as he knows his people well and is liked by men of all denominations 


throughout the country-side. 





A. J. Wilson AN 


AUTUMN MORNING 


IN RICHMOND PARK. Copyright. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Y NKNOWN to most of 

! the sailors occupying 
their business about 
our seas, the Coasters 

are a group of islands only too 
iiliar to, and rightly feared by, those whose courses are set in 
ir neighbourhood, and the mariner breathes a sigh of relief what 
1c of night he leaves behind him their unlighted dangers. In 
vlight they are less formidable. Some twelve in all, from St. 
an’s their largest, which has a length of above two miles at its 
st, to some insignificant rocks and islets, they have a family 
eness showing a common parentage in some strange and violent 
th of Nature which has tip-tilted them in such a way that they 
lie with a high elevation and sheer cliff towards the north and go 
ping down an incline, which almost merges without a break 
the levels of the sea, upon the south. On St. Brian’s the northern 
fis are indented with a fine bay which gives the sailor a good port 
rest when he is stayed by winds from the west and south. There 
. rough stone jetty, where a row-boat may easily land its crew 
en the weather is not setting in too brisk from the north’ard, 
| halfway up the combe, which here runs from the beach to 
e heights of the island, is a habitation of men—Hagan by name, 
others Albin and Elver, of whom Albin, now a widower, had 
en married to a woman from the mainland. There was also a 
iss Hagan—Hilda—of the age of six. Besides, on the island, 
ere two other huts, on the south side, in which dwelt very poor 
iolk, dependent in part on work which the Hagans might give 
them in tending a garden patch or goats that grazed the thin grass 
of the island’s top and sheltered combes, and in part independent 
and supporting themselves on the fish and lobsters they might 
take and what potatoes their poor soil might give. The Hagans 
were tenant farmers of St. Brian’s under some great lord, but for 
all useful purposes autocratic kings within the bounds of all the 
Coasters, and rough men, but true. 

They had a store where they sold such things as a storm- 
stayed crew might lack—ship’s biscuits, gear—for the most part 
jetsam and flotsam of previous wreckage, now to be used as repairs 
to prevent other good ships from a like bad fate; tobacco, at a 
price almost worth being storm-stayed to buy, for it had paid no 
duty ; potatoes, netting, sail-cloth, fishing-hooks and lines, lobster 
and crab pots, and a vast store of things besides, too long to catalogue. 
Buying wholesale, and getting their purchases brought over by 
the mail service, which they deemed quite ample for all they wanted 
by wav of communication with our larger islands if it did not fail 
to come once in the month, and selling retail, at monopoly, but 
still not very excessive, prices, they made this merchan‘lise pay 
them, although the market was an uncertain one. Their house 
lay sheltered in the combe’s lap, and actually there were a few trees 
and wild shrubs about it, the biggest of which, defying the furious 
gales, were elders, which love the salt breeze. There was no other 
tree larger than a gorse bush on all the Coasters, so that an elder 
tree on which a man might hang himself was a rare convenience 
and a thing to be shown with pride. 

Best part of two miles due south-east from the house of the 
Hagans in the combe of St. Brian’s lay another much smaller 
slet, yet considerable enough to have a name of its own, and a 
name of significance—the Seal-berg—significant as_ indicating 
t for the favourite resort of those animals in the Coasters, and in 
ts final syllable suggesting a Scandinavian source. It was without 
human habitation, and generally uninhabited, yet for a_ brief 
pace of a few years it was the home of a man of whom little enough 
vas ever known. It is of that man that the story has to tell. The 
tory is of the little that was known about him 

He comes, as it were, out of the blue—that is to say, out of 
he northward sea—comes as a refugee in a row-boat from a ship 
-fire, at first not unaccompanied, for he had with him in the boat 
iis small daughter of some five years old. It has to be admitted 
hat this, the first chapter of his story, which there was none but 
iumself to tell, left something to be desired. It was never made 
juite clear how it occurred that he and his small daughter had a 
oat thus to themselves while others in all probability were badly 
vanting a place in it. A hypothetical explanation is that he had 
onveyed himself and the child into it secretly and got away while 
ione noticed them; but the lack of charity in that explanation 








may, perhaps, be covered by the 
assumption that it was of the child’s 
escape and not his own that he was 
thinking when he acted thus. 

Subsequently, according to his 
tale, he had rowed and rowed till he 
was dead weary, and had then fallen, worn out, into asleep. He 
knew nothing till there happened that which is so great a shock 
to all men who use the sea that out of any sleep save the last it 
cannot fail to wake them—the boat bumped her nose aground 
Rubbing his eyes, he looked up. Above him frowned a sheet 
cliff. He looked into the boat. He was alone. The child had 
gone, vanished. There is no need for speculation about her fate. 
Undoubtedly she had begun clambering about the boat, had fallen 
overboard and been drowned. 

It is likely that for a while he went raving mad, but he had 
the seaman’s instinct to seek a landing-place where his boat would 
be safe. He had drifted on the Seal-berg, as such loose flotsam as 
his boat in its helplessness inevitably must at that height of a spring 
tide, for the current then comes round the great east head of St 
Brian’s with a swirl that makes a “ race,”’ as thev call it, and sets 
right down on the Seal-berg nearly two miles to the south-south 
east. 

It is conceivable, but not likely, that he had been a man of 
intelligence once—before the horror of that shipwreck, and the 
loss of his child, and possibly a concussion, for his forehead wore 
a deep and fresh scar—but he showed no more than was needful 
to the telling of his story in this piecemeal way when necessity 
drove him to row to St. Brian’s and make himself, so far as might 
be, known. Such as his mind was, he had the sense to know it. 
He wanted biscuit, and he wanted lobster-pots, and for these he 
had the money to pay. But what he very decidedly did not want 
was the hospitality proffered him, as always to any of the waifs 
of the sea cast from time to time on St. Brian’s, by Albin Hagan 
and his brother or any of them on the greater island. He would 
go back to his own place, the rock to which he seemed to think he 
had been guided by a special providence, as afterwards it appeared 
likely that he had been. He had found a spring of water and a 
cave that was good for a home, and he seemed to deem the islet 
a kingdom of which none might dispute the possession 

He gave his name as Michael Forsen, probably half Scan 
dinavian, perhaps Icelander, but he spoke sufficiently intelligible 
English for the little he had need to say. He had the great 
shoulders and limbs of a very strong man, and his hair was of a 
hard red and grew utterly unkempt, beard and all, about his big 
featured face. He was a terror of a man to look at, but never 
molested a soul, shunning his fellow-men, and rowing away o1 
hiding in his cave if any of the St. Brian’s people came near his 
island. At times it was the habit of the Hagans to come to the 
Seal-berg with a gun to shoot some of the seals for the sake of theit 
oil and skins, and in other years they had not often failed to kill 
one or more, but in several attempts since the coming of Michael 
Forsen to the rock they did not make a single expedition with 
success. As they rowed back dispirited from the first of thes 
failures, one said to the other, ‘‘ D’you think, brother, it was any- 
thing to do with yon wild man ?’’ It was so that they generally 
spoke of the inhabitant of the Seal-berg. 

Elver was the speaker, and Albin, the elder brother, and 
always the more fierce and prone to action, said, “ If I thought 
so, brother, I’d put a bullet for him through one of his goats,”’ for 
Michael had two of these animals that he had bought on St. Brian’s, 
where the Hagans had a small herd. 

Elver looked at his brother timidly. ‘ No, no,’ 
“ You wouldn’t do that. I would not like to cross him.’ 

Already, because of his lonely way of life, a superstitious 
sentiment, in which fear entered largely, had begun to surround 
the solitary fierce-looking man. The second unsuccessful enter- 
prise against the seals made the brothers still more suspicious. 
On a third trial Albin had just raised his gun, loaded with ball, 
to align it on a seal basking on a rock uncovered by the tide, when 
a stone, thrown by some hand that was not seen, fell close beside 
the basking beast, and it tumbled with a sudden leap into the sea. 
Then suspicion became certainty, and Albin’s anger was fierce. 
He paid no further heed to the futile quest of the seals, but went 
at a fast scramble over the rocks in search of the spoiler of his 


* he said. 
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sport The one who has the higher ground has much advantage 
in a game of hide and seek, as every skirmisher and stalker knows 
well, and Michael on top of the island could easily elude the othe: 


at its base but as Albin’s anger grew, while his breath went 
hardly, he had a glimpse of the wild figure, and, throwing up his 
gun, sent a bullet at it snap-shot 


The great lead pellet of the smooth-bore spat on the rock 
round which Michael was turning Afterwards, taken to account 
by his brother, Albin declared that he never meant to kill the man 
but only to affright him, but the spatter of the bullet seemed to 
change the mind of the wild man on the instant Perhaps he had 
the cunning to reflect that, the shot being spent, the gun was no 
longer, for the moment, dangerous, for Albin’s was no quick- 
firing modern rifle but an old muzzle-loading, single-barrelled 
Rushing down from the top with the agility and 
much of the aspect of a great ape, the wild man was upon Albin 


smooth-bore 


long before he could reload Albin was a strong man, but the 
other came at him with the impetuosity of a maniac, and with 
furious force tore the gun, which was raised to club him, from 
\lbin’s grasp It was an overwhelming onset, leaving no time for 
detence He tore away the gun and instead of dashing it at 
Albin, as the latter feared, beat it once only—but it was enough 
on the rock, the stock splintered in two, like a mere cane, at the 
hand grip, and with a big swing of his arm the wild man cast out 
the barrel far into the sea Che first act of the battle was amazing 
in the speed and completeness of the victory Then the two 
faced each other weaponl ss 
\ great change once more passed over the wild man’s aspect 
In his rush down the cliff, and his onslaught, he had been as if he 
were possessed now his fury passed and he seemed, to Albin’s 
relief, to become apologeti As Albin told it to Elver afterwards 


Elver, in the boat, had been standing off and on, close by shore, 
and had a very indistinct view of what happened— Forsen had said 
he was sorry—for the damage to the gun, as it appeared Then 
he had spoken of the seals as his brothers and his only friends, 
and declared that no one should kill them, and when Albin had 
tried to argue that the seals were the Hagans’, who paid rent for 
the islands, and that they had always killed them for the sheep 
dip and so on, the wild man began to grow fierce again, so that he 
had let the talk drop and was glad to get away 

He is not holy, brother.’’ That was Elver’s conclusion 
It was their phrase for anything about which, in their superstition 
it seemed to them that black magic clung 
little Hilda Hagan came running to the house in terror 


rhree evenings later 
She had 


seen dwerg "’ in the combe, in the dusk She did not explain 
the word further, but both her father and uncle seemed to know 
just what she meant They tried to comfort her, telling her it was 
perhaps only fancy but they were half-hearted in this, because 
all such things a dwergs,”’ goblins, fairies and so on had a very 
real existence for them in their own scheme of life She insisted, 
and they asked where she had seen him She said, among the 
elder trees And what was he like She gave a description 
which made the brothers glance at each other \lbin started up, 
but Elver said No, no you stay with her.”” He understood 


that Albin, like himself, had jumped to the conclusion that perhaps 
the little girl had seen the wild man ”’ 
but hardly to be thought good—lurking about the combe lve 
feared to let Albin be after him, because of their former trouble 
and because of Albin’s fierce temper 

one to stay and comfort the little girl, because he was her father 
So Elver went, and by instinct hurried down the combe path 


for some reason unknown 


Besides, he was the right 


He saw no one, human or dwerg,’’ but there was a point in his 
descent at which he was almost sure that he heard the roll of oars 
in the rowlocks He stopped to listen, but could not make out the 
sound clearly In the morning he and Albin went to the patch of 
bush where the elders were Someone had very lately, probably 


the night before, been at them with a knife here were the tops 


f branches lying lopped off, and slabs, where they had been cut 
standing straight up 

It was the wild man, brother,”’ said Albin 

Elver thought so, too And what could he want with the 


elder 


Curse him.’ 


It’s the tree on which Judas hanged himself,’’ said Albin, 
darkly 
And they say it’s of that that the Cross was made,” Elver 
added shuddering 
They thought of it all a good deal, in their slow-speeched way 
and concluded, as often, with It’s not holy.’’ That meant a 
great deal to them 
Will he be thinking to do us a harm ’ Elver asked, apprehen- 
sively, and Albin could do no more than shake his head in a way 
that gave no comforting assurance From that time thev regarded 
the wild man of the Seal-berg with a sentiment mingled of hatred 


ind superstitious fear, and there ar 
! 


no ingredients that go to make 
in the mind of man 

The soul of Hilda was imaginative at all times, and it is likely 
that her vision of the dwerg ”’ cutting at the elders in the dark 
had stimulated it, for a few nights later she woke from a troubled 
dream with a feeling that it was necessary she should dress and go 
down the combe road all alone beneath the moonlight 
was dead calm, and scarcely a whisper of wind was stirring. Hilda 
went along the rough jetty, not knowing whether she was awak« 
or in a dream, and, finding one of the boats rocking beside it, got 
into the boat and, as she had seen her uncle and father do, began 
to work at the painter, to undo it 


a more cruel compoune 


I he sea 


The knot was loose and careless 
for the weather was dead fair, and they had known that no strain 
would be put on the attachment of boat to shore; but the littk 
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girl’s small fingers had all their work to get the coil of thick rop 
undone. At length she accomplished it, and the boat, released 
began to drift placidly out from the jetty towards the east. An 
all the while Albin and Elver slept in the little house up the combx 
nor, if they had wakened, would thev have doubted that the litt! 
girl, too, was in her bed asleep This night-wandering was 1 
common habit with her that they should suspect it. 

In the morning Albin rose as usual, and as usual went to tl 
tiny room leading from his own, where Hilda always lay in hx 
little cot He was mother as well as father to the motherless thin 
doing all kinds of tender offices for her. He could not believe h 
eyes for a moment when he saw that the cot was empty. H 
searched the room, and quickly noted that the child had taken hx 


clothes and left her little nightgown. He called ‘“‘ Elver!”’ in 


great voice which brought his brother quickly. There was ver 
little need of explanation. Ihe child was gone—whither ? The 
went forth and began to shout, and listened, holding their breat!] 
ifter each call, for the answer which never came. It was natur 


that they should go down to the beach, for that was the way th: 
they went ninety-nine times out of a hundred that they left tl 


house They had not reached the beach before they saw th 
one of the boats, that which had been left carelessly beside tl 
jetty, had disappeared. One remarked it to the other, and th: 
said nothing more It was evident what way the child had gon 


Their pain was so great—that of the gentle Elver, the uncle, alm 
as piercing as that of the stronger Albin, the father—that it ma: 
speech difficult. They scanned the sea, with keen vision; bi 
though the day was clear, not a speck could be seen on its surfac 

Will she have gone alone ? ’’ Elver asked, as much to hime« 
as with any idea of getting an answer from his brother, who cou! 
know no better than he. 


“Who else ?”’ Albin asked Then he nodded down towar: 

the south-east “You think he Forsen ? ”’ 
I couldn’t savy,’’ Elver replied. ‘‘ What was he doing wit 
the elder He had a fear that by some magic process, in whi 
the elder had a part, he might have attracted the child. The 


was no limit to the possibilities which he admitted when he on 
allowed the idea of the supernatural to obsess his mind. 

“ If I thought so ——” said Albin, furiously, and so furious 
that very anger cut his speech short ‘ Let’s go to the top and s 
if we can see anything.’ 

From the topmost of the island they could look away sout 
with a view of sea and islets that they were quite cut off from on tl 


steep northern side. St. Brian’s was itself almost the most northe: 
of the group. But the wider view gave them no sight of the drifti 
boat that they sought They discussed the direction in whi 


the tide would have borne it, but that was hard of decision, becau 
they did not know the hour at which the boat might have be« 
set loose, and the tide had turned from flood to ebb in the sma 
hours of morning 

To be concluded in our next.) 


THE SMALL DEVIL-FISH 


HE rays known as devil-fish or sea-devils, and bearin 
the names of Cephaloptera, Ceratoptera, Dicerobatis 
Manta, and Mobula, are among the most extraordinar\ 
looking fishes, shaped like ordinary skates, onl 
wider in proportion, with a slender, whip-like tai 
and with each sideof the head produced into a horn-like appendag: 
pointing forwards, which is, in reality, no part of the head 
but a process of the lateral or pectoral fin. Some of these ray 
are remarkable for their gigantic size, the Ceratoptera vampyrus 
for instance, attaining a width of about twenty feet. In his 
interesting book on the Giant Fish of Florida, Mr. Turner-Turn 
gives a photograph of one harpooned on the Coast of Flori: 
which weighed about two thousand pounds, and the British 
Museum possesses a foetus measuring five feet across, whic! 
when taken from the uterus of the mother, weighed twenty 
pounds. 
rhe fish with which we have to deal here does not exceed 
a width of four feet, and is known as the small devil-fislh 
Mobula Olfersi. It was considered a very rare fish in collections 
until found in great numbers on the coast of North Carolin 
by an enthusiastic amateur, Mr. Russell J. Coles, who has most 
generously presented two specimens to the British Museum 
where the species was still unrepresented, and sent me th: 
photographs here reproduced with his permission. Mr. Coles 
has also published some interesting notes on the habits of th 
fish. In July, 1910, he came across a school of them, containing 
certainly as many as twenty-five and possibly one hundred o1 
more, and for two days he gave up all other fishing for th 
purpose of devoting his entire time to a study of their habits. 
The Mobula pursue small Cyprinodont fish, Fundulus 
majatis, called minnows in America, in squads of three or more 
and for that purpose approach the beach. “‘ They rush throug! 
the water with a speed that is almost inconceivable, and eve! 
when they near the surface make scarcely a ripple on the waiet 
and their lines and movements might be studied with possibi 
results by naval and airship constructors, as the stroke of thet 
‘ wings ' is very different from that of other rays and many times 
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more rapid. Every stroke changes the colour of the white 
below and the black above so rapidly as to produce the optical 


illusion that the colour of the back is grey.”’ Like other devil- 
fish, Mobula leaps in the air. As stated by Mr. Turner-Turner, 


to see a kite-shaped creature with a whip-like tail leaping high 
in the air, a series of leaps taking it quite a hundred vards over 
the surface, is a wonderful spectacle. Besides, the swimming 
action of these rays is very beautiful. 

Mr. Coles has observed that Mobula can see nothing small 
directly before or behind it, but it can move the eves freely 
upward and downward, so that it can look directly above and 
below as well as on the sides. A point of interest, hitherto 
believed to be 
characteristic of 
the chameleon 
alone among 
vertebrate 
animals, is that 
the eyes move 
absolutely inde- 
pendently of 
each other, giv- 
ing the fish at the 
Same time two 
distinct fields of 
vision. Mr. Coles 
has also satisfied 
himself that the 
horns are not 
movable and 
cannot close and 
clasp at any- 
thing between 
them, and _ he 
feels sure that the reports of large devil-fish grasping the 
lrawn-up anchors of ships by the horns are not based on 
fact. ‘ The mistaken idea that the Manta grasps and holds 
things between its horns comes from the fact that it carries 
vide, thin appendages, or flexible flaps, folded around 
them Mobula when charging upon a school of ‘ minnows’ 
opens wide its great mouth and unfolds these appendages until 
they meet together below the mouth and form a great funnel 
into which it scoops the minnows ; but the instant that the rush 
is over it curls them back tightly around the horns again. It 
uso folds and unfolds them after capture, but when lving 
on the bottom or swimming slowly keeps them tightly 
curled up.” 

These fish produce sounds when taken out of the water, 
a sort of bark given forth at frequent intervals, and 


MOBULA OLFERSIT. 


ie 





SOME RAYS ON 


BOARD 


described as musical and bell-like, quite different from the harsh, 
discordant grunt made by some of the rays. Mr. Ccles was 
also fortunate enough to make observations on the pairing, of 
which he gives a detailed account in his paper published in the 
Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 
XXVIII. It is rather surprising to hear that the flesh, which has 
a brilliant light red colour, is excellent. ‘I had some of it 
prepared for the table on board my yacht, and my crew and I 
found that small devil-fish makes very fine eating; in fact 
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I have never eaten flesh of anv kind that came out of the sea 
that equals it.”’ 

lo make sure of the correct identification of the species, 
Mr. Coles sent two specimens to the Paris Museum, in which 
institution the tvpe on which Johannes Miiller established his 
Cephaloptera Olfersi is preserved, and a comparison of them by 
Dr. Pellegrin has confirmed the determination. Dr. Pellegrin 
observes that, as in some of our British rays, or skates, the 
dentition of the male differs considerably from that of the 
female. 

The photographs here reproduced show the — black 
upper and the white lower surfaces of the rays as they 
hang on the vacht. The slits below the horns are the 
gill-openings. G. A. BoULENGER 


A HAMLET. 


N the cool retreats where the vale of the Wear touches the 
skirts of Allendale, vou may behold the village that calleth 
Nature has 


set the homesteads within a sullen girdle of hills Chev are 


from the fevered street and the task of dust 


shut out for evermore from the wild unsleeping merchantry 
of the world beyond. Irue, for many vears miners from distant 
townships have invaded the place, for deep below the sheepcotes 
on the slopes are rich veins of leaden ore But these intruders 
never seem to break the spell of lonely slumber; they cross the 
moors cach Monday at the sunrising, undoing their steps at the 
sunset of the week. Meanwhile they live apart in crudely furnished 
hostels that unto this day have never found historian \nd so 
away from the strife of tongues the looms of life have whispered 
out their mingled web of gold and grey 

In this wise sequestered, seven vears of the writer's boyhood 
passed as ebbs the summer tide. Every step now, whenever lh 
returns, awakens the early wonder. The splendour of sunris« 
still upon the cirelet of the hills ; a glory wraps even vet the old 
roof which the birds made musical with their habitation In those 
days winter was a stubborn siege. Even winter has become ene 
vated in these degenerate days: it is stripped of cold and awesome 
majesty and is in slavery to rain and mist. Before the purple had 
faded from the fells, each houscholder equipped his lonesome hearth 
as though an enemy were at hand Large stores of coal were 
bought in to supplement the peat-piles ; the larder was filled to 
overtlowing Ihe storm-king first of all attacked the high-road 
up the steep and across the bleak moorland to the market town 
five miles away. Snow masses made the road impassabl lHluge 
and resplendent they were as they flashed back the moonbeams 
and the fugitive sunlight. And when the avenue closed, the hamlet 
was excommunicated from the world 

What luxury of loneliness and of leisured reading these winters 
brought to us! We had our cloisters of snow and we lined them 
with the classics of the sweet English tongue Sometimes a cosmo 
politan touch was given, for it is on record that a stranger, secking 
shelter at a farmhouse fire, found a son of the soil with Plato in 
his hand! Winter in the city has none of the charm its white 
chariot brought to our hamlet of the hills No theatre was there 
save Shakespeare, but every parlour gave him hospitality And 


the reading circles that fringed the blazing hearths! Pwice 
enchanted were those faces the witchery of word held them and 


the crimson sorcery of the glowing peat 


Wi 

I er 1 king of intima leli 
Fireside enjovment H bor ippin 
\nd all t comforts that the low root 
Of undisturbed retirement and the TT 
Of long uninterrupted evening know 


One of winter’s wonders was the exceeding purity of the snow, 
white as a summer cloud In the cities the snow is sullied as it 
falls; it is a smeared and trampled garment But the wealthiest 
word is impotent to tell of the moorland magic of December, when 
the moon shone full upon the snow-drifts wrapped like lilies about 
the brows of the hills. Ihe hamlet is truly beautiful in the deep 
of summer; I have thought that maybe winter made it more 
winsome still And for entering into the mystery of human hearts 
there was no time so intimate as the time of snow | do not envy 
those who live in eternal summer 

\ great anniversary in every family circle was the slaughter 
of the fatted pig fhe interchange of sausages as symbols of 
friendship—and for the purposes of criticism, as an author may 
send his book to a reviewer—was a long-established ritual 

Whenever a new policeman came, once in seven years, the 
still surface of our rustic life showed signs of agitation not that 


conscience was awakened, | hasten to add, but that gossip grew 
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alert. A curious watch was kept upon the new constable’s doings ; 
he had to make, as it were, his first footing into favour. Scenes 
summoning his prowess were rare in Rookhope. Only once in 
all my remembrance did he have reason to lift his baton—to let 
it fall on the head of an alien and intruder. He was a sign, almost 
the only one, that the hamlet stood within the nation’s vigil ; 
a reminder of the omnipresence of the law. 

A change of schoolmaster or the coming of a new vicar— 
these twain were the princes of our kingdom—stirred an interest 
which matches Rceme’s excitement when a Pope is in the choosing. 
Such occasions were rare as earthquakes. For a quarter of a 
century the dominie has borne the name of Walton—a numerous 
clan in the dale—though elsewhere the ancestry of the fisher- 
philosopher must be traced. Pride bids me say here what I might 
otherwise have forgotten, that Ralph Waldo Emerson would have 
found the roofs of his forbears among the hills where my loved 
hamlet stands. 

The summer, as it sweeps over the summit, brings in its train 
a few scattered friends from the wide world without. For at times 
a youth would grow daring, bid his folk farewell, and seek an arena 
beyond the hills. He would found a home, perchance, across the 
but never could his heart forget the singing of his native 


seas 


burn nor the homely music of the village bells. I believe that the 
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postman still carries up the hillside many a love-letter with a remote 
name and the scent of distant pines upon its face. 

As he stood upon the climbing way and turned to see the 
village he was deserting, the adventurer would, perhaps, save his 
last look for the old church. It used to stand at the gateway 
of the village, a kind of sober guardian; and the Bolts Burn 
chanted sadly to the leaning gravestones. The sanctuary was 
built so near to the stream that the damp laid a desecrating hand 
upon the altar. The wails began to moulder; gloom and slow 
ruin made their dwelling there. The villagers resolved, at length, 
to save the hallowed shrine. They took down the old stones and 
built them into a church again, far up the hill where daybreak 
and sundown pour out their golden wine. Tennyson’s picture 
is fulfilled: ‘‘ There where the kneeling hamlet drains the chalice 
of the grapes of God.’’ I have always looked upon this rescue 
of the village temple as something of a parable. The best beloved 
was not to moulder in the mist. 

But alas! the taint of the city’s civilisation is stealing into 
this rural garden, where George Herbert might well have lived. 
A railway is within three miles of the encompassing hills. Never 
can it be as it has been of yore. Once it was in exile with 
angels ; we make a high-road and they flee. The tourist and the 
motor-car will take their place. SYDNEY WALTON. 


COLONIAL DEATH DUTIES.—II. 


AVING in our former article stated the various death 
duties levied in the several provinces of the Union 
of South Africa, we now turn to consider the duties 
charged in Canada, and here we must remember 
that, by virtue of the British America Act of 1867, 

the legislature of each province in the Dominion has exclusive 
power to make laws in relation to direct taxation within the 
province, in order to raise revenue for provincial purposes. It 
is, therefore, to the statute books of the various provinces, 
and not to any wide Dominion Act, that we must look to find 
what death duties are levied in the provinces. 

Newfoundland is in the happy position at present of levying 
no death duties ; but every one of the ten provinces in Canada 
proper levies duty upon property within its area that passes 
by reason of death. British Columbia stands alone in levying 
two duties—a Probate Duty and a Succession Duty. The othe1 
provinces levy a single duty, generally called a Succession Duty, 
which, however, combines many of the characteristics of the 
English Estate and Succession Duties, in that the amount 
payable depends both upon the aggregate value of the estate 
and the relationship of the respective beneficiaries to the 
deceased person. Indeed, most of the provincia! Acts are 
modelled upon, and some closely fellow the scheme of, the 
English Finance Acts. 

Duty is not payable in respect of an estate the aggregate 
value of which does not exceed 10,000dol. in Ontario, 5,000dol. 
in New Brunswick, Novia Scotia and the North-West Territory, 
4,000dol. in Manitoba, and 3,000dol. in Prince Edward Island. 
In most of the provinces trifling individual bequests or successions 
are exempt from duty, and in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Quebec no duty is levied 
on property given for religious, charitable, or educational 
purposes ; with a limit of 5,ooo0dol. in Quebec. New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia expressly refrain from assessing property in 
the United Kingdom, and the laws of British Columbia and 
Manitoba provide that property brought into the provinces 
for the purposes of administration shall be exempt from duty 
to the extent to which Succession or Legacy Duty thereon has 
been paid elsewhere. 

So much for the general considerations. We now proceed 
to very briefly summarise the death duties levied in the various 
provinces. In British Columbia a Probate Duty of 1 per cent. 
is collected on the value of an estate left to a father, mother, 
husband, brother, or sister, and 5 per cent. in the case of other 
legatees or next-of-kin, except a wife and children, who are 
entirely exempt. There is also a Succession Duty imposed on 
all property in the Province, whatever the domicile of the 
deceased ; the rate varying from 14 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
on the value in excess of 25,000dol. passing to father, mother, 
husband, wife, child, adopted child, grandchild, daughter-in-law 
and son-in-law, and being 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. on property 
passing to others, according to the degree of consanguinity. 

All property in Manitoba is subject to Succession Duty, 
wherever the deceased was domiciled, and if a person dies 
domiciled there, his property out of the Province is also amerced. 
here is an exemption in favour of property passing to a father, 
mother, husband, child, wife, grandchild, daughter-in-law, 
or son-in-law, where the value does not exceed 25,o0cdol. and 





the person leaving the estate had been domiciled in the Province 
at least six months before death. In all other cases the duty 
ranges from 1 per cent. to 10 per cent., according to the value 
of the property liable to duty. 

Succession Duty in New Brunswick is at the rate of from 
1} per cent. to 5 per cent. on property exceeding 50,000dbl. 
passing to father, mother, husband, wife, child, brother, sister, 
daughter-in-law, or son-in-law ; at the rate of 5 per cent. on 
property exceeding 10,000dol. passing to any lineal ancestor, 
except father and mother, or to any descendant of a brother 
or sister, or to any uncle or aunt or their descendants, or to 
any lineal descendant except son or daughter. Other collaterals 
and strangers in blood pay 10 per cent. When property liable 
to duty, or any sum payable thereout, passes to a person not 
residing in the Province, double duty must be paid on the amount 
or portion going to such person, and anyone to whom a transfer 
is made in order to evade the payment of duty is also liable at 
the double rate. 

The duty in the North-West Territory, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan in the main follows the lines and rates adopted 
in British Columbia, although in Saskatchewan wherever duty 
is payable it is levied on the whole amount of the transmission, 
there being no minimum limits. 

In Nova Scotia a Succession Duty is imposed upon all 
property within the Province, no matter where the person 
entitled thereto was domiciled, except where the value of the 
estate does not exceed 25,000do0l. on property passing to or for 
the use of a father, mother, husband, wife, child, grandchild, 
daughter-in-law, or son-in-law. The rate is either 2} per cent. 
or 5 per cent., according to the relationship of the successor 
and the aggregate value of the estate. Strangers pay 10 per 
cent. on the amount of their succession. 

Duty is payable in Ontario on all property in the Province 
passing on the death of any person, wherever domiciled, except 
on property passing to a grand-parent, parent, husband, wife, 
child, adopted child, daughter-in-law, or son-in-law, where the 
total value of the property of the deceased does not exceed 
50,000d0l. If the value is greater, these relations pay from 
I per cent.to 10 per cent. on the excess, according to the aggregate 
value ; other relations pay from 5 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
and strangers 10 percent. An additional levy of from 1 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. is made in respect of property in Ontario which 
exceeds 50,000dol. in value and passes to one person on the death 
of a person not domiciled in the Province, and, for the purpose 
of fixing the rate of duty in such a case, the value of property 
outside the Province must be taken into account. 

Transmissions of property in Prince Edward Island exceed- 
ing 10,000dol. are taxed at the rate of 14 per cent. or 24 per cent., 
when the successors are relatives, and 7} per cent. when strangers. 
If the property has paid duty in this country, an allowance 
of the amount so paid will be made in the Province. 

Lastly, in Quebec successions in the direct line pay from 
I per cent. on all property over 5,000dol. in the Province, to 
collaterals from 5 per cent. to 9 per cent., the rate in either case 
being calculated on the value of the estate, and to strangers 
10 per cent. There is an additional levy of from 1 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. on transmissions exceeding 50,000dol. to one 


person, SIDNEY W. CLARKE. 
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THE WILD SHEEP OF WESTERN KANSU 


OU come by way of Taochow, the new city—a mush- 
room growth some six hundred vears old—not the 
old, which lies further to the west. The wall straggles 
up a hillside and round a sharply rising knoll—a fine 
natural watch-tower. Two-thirds of the area enclosed 

is devoted to cultivation, while the town itself, flat-roofed and 
in the case of some houses two-storeved, meanders about the lower 
slopes and is almost entirely inhabited by Thibetan Maho- 
medans. It is in reality the border town between Thibet and 
China, though Thibet proper lies thirty miles to the west. A 
few /i from the city you cross a low pass, from which it is 
possible to see the snow-capped heights of the Minshan 
Mountains. They look down 
on a huddled mass of gra- 
dually lowering hills, torn and 
intersected by green, rushing 
mountain streams from which 
radiate an interminable series 
of birch and fir clad gules. 
The Tao River sharply 
divides this type of country 
from the low, bare, culti- 
vated slopes where Taochow 
lies. From the summit ol 
the pass one drops down 
between narrow grass-covered 
corries to the little town—if 
such it can be called—of 
Choni, within a few hundred 
yards of the river. Inciden- 
tally, one passes from lacka- 
daisical, inert China into an 
atmosphere of border feuds, 
medieval raids, pine- 
covered, snow-capped peaks 
and a wild race of High- 
landers. It is a quaint little 
place, like a pigeon’s nest in 
a cluster of red cliffs, domi- 
nated by a lamaserai 
containing six hundred 
monks, as dirty and evil- 
looking as most of their tribe. 
rhe capital of the Prince of 
Choni, it is the only town 
within his dominions, which 
extend over a district half as 
large as Scotland. A half- 
caste Thibetan, aged twenty- 
three, he furnishes a very 
pretty parallel to Rehoboam. 
His predecessor, who was the 
eighteenth of his line, a 
popular and wise old ruler, 
adopted him. The Prince, 
on his death, turned away the 
old men who had hitherto 
helped to govern the forty- 
eight wild tribes who owed 
allegiance to their master and 
substituted his own friends, 
spending his nights with them 
in gambling, opium-smoking 
and other forms of dissipa- 
tion. He is dependent on 
China and under the authority 
of the county official, who in 
turn is under the provincial 
Governor, who, again. is 
subject to the Viceroy of 
Shensi and Kansu. This 
personage resides at Lan- 
chow. When we arrived 
at the capital, the Prince and 
about two hundred men (he 
pays no tribute to China, but 
must supply two thousand 
irregular cavalry if called 
upon) were away in the hills 
fighting the T’e-pu, a wild, 
aboriginal tribe who infest 
the country to the south of the 
Minshan Mountains. These 
interesting people are divided 


GORGE 


into fourteen clans, and are much dreaded by the Chinese, who 
only venture through their country once a year They then 
organise a big caravan of merchants with guards, and get through 
as quickly as possible. The T’e-pu are very hostile to strangers, 
and it would probably be as much as one’s possessions were worth 
to venture into their territory alone. A clan protects its own 
friends and the friends of its chief, but not the friends of another 
clan, who are looked on as legitimate prey. When they hold 
a stranger in great affection and reverence, they have a custom 
of regarding him as their adopted father. As an illustration 
of their character, the Prime Minister of the late Prince of Choni, 
being adopted as father by about forty T’e-pu, went alone 
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SOME BORDER TIBETANS ON THE MARCH. 


among them to retrieve the grandchildren ot a Christian convert 
whom they had kidnapped. All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men were powerless ; but this one man, because he was 
their friend, safely entered their country and returned with 
the children [hey are not agriculturists, but live chiefly by 
barter, and come into Choni occasionally for provisions. I saw 
a number of them later on, including a lama who performed a 
monotonous and somewhat senseless dance for our edification. 
At times they dash down in a sudden raid, as the Chonians 
are watering their horses and livestock at the river, and whirl 
them away into the hills before their owners have time to recover 
from their astonishment. One of their priests was imprisoned 
by the Prince in his vamen. Six of them set out to rescue him, 
and had the impudence and courage to go and cook their food 
in the yard of the yamen! So much for the T’e-pu! 

We spent some days in Choni, and on September 11th left 
for the little village of Archuen, thirty miles to the south, where 
we were the paying guests of one Chishi. He was a keen hunter, 
a little, thin, wiry man with a pleasant face Ihe Thibetan 
houses are far cleaner and more tidily kept than those of the 
Chinese. We occupied the large family room, which they all 
contain, and were really very well off. Our hostess, a most 
masterful lady, who ruled her husband with a rod of iron, had 
to be warned not to invade the sanctity of our chamber at 
certain hours, otherwise she and the rest of the village crowded 





A BURHEL RAM. 


to what they considered a show organised by a_ beneficent 
Providence for their especial benefit, in and out of season. 

Our object in coming to Archuen was to secure heads of 
the wild sheep of Western Kansu. Dr. J. A. C. Smith, ou 
companion, sent home a specimen which the natives brought 
him early in 1911 ; but so far as I am aware it has not hitherto 
been secured by a white man in this particular part of China. 
Mr. R. Kingdon Ward has erroneously described it as Ovis 
Hodgsoni, but this it most certainly is not. <A full-grown male 
stands about three feet at the shoulder and weighs approximately 
one hundred and fifty pounds. (I give later the measurements 
of one which I subsequently shot.) The horns are smooth, 
growing more or less at right angles to the skull and curving 
upwards and outwards at the tips. The animals are hand- 
somely marked with black on the fore legs, with a white patch 
on the knee. A black stripe runs up the hind legs to the point 
of the thigh. The hocks are also black. The chest of the older 
rams is of a similar colour, speckled with white on the neck ; 
the black marking extends between the fore legs. There is a 
black stripe on the side extending from the point of the thigh 
toa point short of the elbow. The tip of the tail is black. The 
general colour is grey-brown, though in certain aspects there 
is a decidedly blue tinge. The muzzle is dark to a line between 
the eves, turning to a red-brown tone at the edges where it 
merges into the general grey of the face. Very closely allied 
to the burhel of India (Ovis natura), I cannot 
be certain if they are identical. It is difficult 
to compare the two from photographs, but 
from the remarks of local hunters it would 
certainly appear that there are differences, 
particularly in the shape of the horns. After 
a week’s hunting from Archuen we decided 
to move so as to be closer to our ground 
George had got on the track of a herd con- 
taining three rams, while I had seen a lot of 
nine, headed by a single ram with one horn. 
George located his herd on an extremely steep 
rocky ridge which thrust itself from a grass 
slope above the river. Ihe ledges were 
sprinkled with firs and rhododendrons, which 
added considerably to the difficulties of the 
task. He slept out on one occasion beneath a 
ledge of rock with his hunter, climbed above 
the sheep, and would certainly have got a shot 
had not the latter unnecessarily exposed him- 
self at a critical moment and sent the herd 
careering off ; all of which George explained 
in a short note reminiscent of Mr. Pepvs at 
his best. He never got on terms with them 
again. I had seen nothing since my first 
day out, so we moved five or six miles to 
the east. 
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The weather was very changeable, and we experienced 
<eyow, hail, thunder, rain and mist in disagreeable succession. 
in September 25th I reached camp just as it was getting dark, 
. find that the two shots I had heard in the forenoon were the 
heralds of success, and that George had secured a very pretty 

ad. I had an alternation of good and bad luck, for spving 
ram at 7.30, | had my stalk spoiled by three miserable medicine 
ivgers, followed him all day, had four distinct stalks, missed 
m once, and finally killed him at five o’clock in the evening. 

The horns measured 2oin. in length, 12in. in circumference 
| 28in. from tip to tip. This, of course, is small in length 

an Indian burhel, but good in other respects. The native 
nters declare that the heads in this district never attain to 
ry much greater length, and Dr. Smith tells me that the head 
ich he sent to England was somewhat thicker in circum- 
rence, but not so long and much more clumsy in appearance. 
| of which would seem to prove that his was an older ram, 
tich had worn down the tips of his horn, while my specimen 
probably that of a rather younger beast, very nearly, if not 
ite, in his prime. 

He certainly was not at all strong smelling, which is a 
aracteristic of the Indian variety, though George said he 
itticed a distinct odour from the herd. The native hunter 
clare that these sheep rut in January and that the lambs are 
opped in May. If this is so, the best rams were probably 
ill on higher ground, which we had not time to reach. 

The measurements of my specimen are as follows : 


Ti 
Height (allowing for weight when sianding 5 
Length (nose to root of tail, straight line) 45 
Length (foliowing curve of back) o ; 55 
Tail on ite i . - : ‘ S 
Fore leg (elbow to point of hoof, straight line) : 28 
Fore leg girth (below knee os -< ‘ 1} 
Fore leg girth (forearm) , oa - >} 
Hind leg (point of thigh to point of hoof, straight line) 25} 
Hind leg (from hock to point of hoof). . ‘ - 13] 


Girth (cleaned) 
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THE GROWTH OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


E had a somewhat striking example the other day of the 
rapidity with which a young eagle obtains complete 
control of its wings. We had visited the nesting site 

ine days earlier, and had seen the two eaglets—cock and hen—lcave 
the eyrie side by side and, flying down to the burn at the foot of 
the glen, come to rest among some very long heather at the burnside. 
We found, on following the fugitives, that they were quite unable 
to raise themselves from the ground, and succeeded in obtaining 
a number of photographs of them in characteristic attitudes. On 
the date of our second visit we looked for some time for the 


eaglets—in vain—but soon saw one of the parent birds sail over the 
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sky-line, bear- 
ing in its talons 
the body of a 
grouse, and 
appearing 
wonder fully 
like an = acro- 
plane We 
followed, as fat 
as possible, its 
line of flight, 
and set off in 
the direction 
where it had 
seemingly 
come to rest 
For long we 
searched the 
h 1 | l -face 
through the 
glass in vain 
Then we be- 
came aware ot 
an eagle 
perched on a 
large stone 
within a_ few 
hundred yards 
of us. rhis, 
we imagined, 
must of neces- 


sity be one of 





the young: but 

to our surprise DANCE BY T’'E-Pl LAMA 

we saw, as we 

approached nearer, that one of the adult eagles had, to a certain 
extent, thrown aside its natural timidity in its anxiety for the safety 
of its young. Towards sunset, when we had almost given up hope 
of locating the eaglets, we spied one of the youngsters on the brow 
of the hill. As we watched, a solitary hind, browsing near, suddenly 
became aware that all was not well, and commenced to walk down 
towards us, sniffing the air suspiciously as she went rhe eaglet, 
however, was undisturbed, and so we commenced a cautious stalk 
in its direction. While we were a full hundred yards away, how 
ever, the object of our stalk raised itself leisurely into the air and, 


with scarce a motion of its wings, sailed round with the wind, 


disappearing across the hill in a very short space of time In fact, 
had it not been for the large amount of white in its plumage, we 
should have had considerable difficulty in identifying it as a 
young bird. SETON GORDON 
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HE houses now illustrated have a common interest, 
because all were designed for the late Cecil Rhodes 

They mark at once the wide interests of that great 

son of the Empire and the most definite and charac- 

teristic architecture that modern taste has achieved 

in the British Dominions. The sweeping vision of Cecil Rhodes 
and his passionate admiration for education in its broadest 
aspects drove him to vary his great schemes of Imperial expansion 
with a fixed intent to re-create in South Africa a working tradition 
in domestic architecture. He was fortunate enough to find in 
Mr. Herbert Baker an architect eager to carry out so large and 
refreshing a policy. Precedents were not far to seek; but in 
order to make them clear it is necessary to set down a few 
historical facts. In 1652 Commander Van Riebeek of the 
Dutch East India Company dropped anchor in Table Bay. 
It was not, however, until nearly half a century later, during 
the régime of Simon Van der Stel, that any serious attempt was 
made to build in permanent fashion. For the work he did at the 
castle most of the materials came from Holland, and the designs 
were probably also imported, unless perhaps a Dutch architect 
was sent out It was Van der Stel who built Groot Constantia, 
a house with tall curved gables, which derived directly from 
earlier seventeenth century work in Holland. In their simple 
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forms they are to be found also in England, wherever the influenc: 
of Low Country settle:s made a mark on our ways of building 
These gables and the stoep are the most obvious characteristic 

of Dutch Colonial architecture, and are justly worthy of continue 
use. The stoep is the platform commonly built in the front ot! 
the house, and in old examples, such as Groot Constantia, was 
usually flanked at each end bv a seat finished with th: 
characteristic curved back in plastered brickwork. The mair 
difterence between the old stoep and the English verandah i 

that the stoep usually lacked a solid roof, though it was ofte: 
covered with an open vine pergola. Other features of early 
Cape houses, especially in their arrangement of rooms, could not 
survive in company with modern standards of comfort. Ther 
was usually a great “ voorhuis,”’ or hall, running through the 
middle of the house from back to front, with sitting-rooms and 
bedrooms opening from it. The further and chief part of it 
was screened from the entrance, and served as the dining 
room. Even so, there was the lack of privacy that inevitably 
follows when suitable corridors are lacking. We come now 
to the three houses which were built for Cecil Rhodes in the 
light of these traditions. Groote Schuur was originally, as the 
name implies, a big granary of the Dutch East India Company 
Some time during the eighteenth century it was turned by the 
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»yright GROOTE 
settlers into a dwelling-house, and in that form consisted of a 
few rooms only with outbuildings of a very squalid sort. At 
a recent period it served as a residence for Sir Hercules Robinson, 
the Governo1 When Cecil Rhodes bought it, drastic restora- 
tion was inevitable, but it was done in a reverent fashion, and 
a good number of the old half-burnt bricks were left in the walls. 
Before, however, Rhodes could see his new home—he was then 
on his way from Rhodesia to London to appear before the Raid 
Commission—fire had laid Groote Schuur in a heap of blackened 
ruins \s with most early Colonial houses, the original roof 
was of thatch, which caused the fire; but when the house came 
to be rebuilt, which was done without delay, not only were tiles 
used, but fireproof construction was employed throughout. 


Fhe new 
house was 
planned very 
much on the 7 
lines of the old ; a 
but some ex 
planation ts 
necessary of the 


unusual relation 
ship between the 
main part of the 


house and th 
billiard-room 
and kitchen 
wing It was 
necessary to 
keep the outlook 
from the back 
stoep up the 
terraced stair 
way through 
wind-swept 
stone pines 


which appears in 


one of our pl 

tures. South 

west of the main 
block are some 
magnificent oak 
trees also 
worthy to be 


preserved, so the 
important 
set to 
the west. One 
of our illustra 
trons the 
vestibule with 
the hall bevond 
Dividing them is 
a teak 


with a 


less 


wing Was 


shows 


screen 
curved 
that 
Dutch 
The 


entablature 
is notably 
in 


outline Copyright UNDER 
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THE BACK STOEP. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
two together are in some sort a development from the 
early ‘“ voorhuis.”” It was characteristic of the vigorous 
South African patriotism of Rhodes that he declined to 


follow the prevailing habit of importing materials and com- 
pleted fittings from Europe. This method had governed 
building since after the days of the earliest settlers, and in con- 
sequence local craftsmanship simply did not exist. However, 
nothing was allowed to stand in the way of re-creating a live 
school of building. Men were secured and taught thoughtful 
wavs of work, with the result that the building arts received 
a new start, which has been followed by other builders in 

large and encouraging fashion. Cape Colony yields a dark 
brown, almost black, hardwood (called stinkwood from its 
smell when 
newly cut), but 
it is hardly suit- 
able for the 
larger purposes 
of building, 
though ideal for 
furniture 


making. In the 
davs of the 
Dutch settlers 
teak was im- 
ported from 
Java, for it 


resists the sharp 
Variations of 
climate much 
better than oak. 


For C(,roote 
Schuur the same 
wood was em- 
ployed, but it 
came from 
Burmah. Its 
strong red hue 


makes for rathet 
heavy contrasts 
against the plain 
white plastered 
walls; but this 
disadvantage is, 
after all, a slight 
one. The house 
severely de 
signed for 
touches of tradi- 
tional gaiety in 
the curved gables 
and window 
pediments and 
in the spirally- 
modelled chim- 
neys. Set in the 
gable over the 
main entrance Is 


Is 


save 
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a broad sculptured relief illustrating the landing 


at Cape Town of Van Riebeek and his meeting 
with the Kaffirs. Our picture of the back stoep 
shows some of the old furniture which Rhodes 
collected so strenuously. It came largely fron 
South African homesteads, and yields ex: ample 
both made by the early settlers and imported by 
them. Other interesting Dutch pieces of th 
seventeenth century were collected for him iy 
Holland by the late Mr. Colley, whose tast 
was singularly sure and just, and there are a 
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THE WOOLSACK: PLAN. 
well many new designs made in South Africa 
woods. It is impossible to look at the pictur 
of Rhodes’ quiet library at Groote Schuu 
without thinking of the autumn of his day 
This room saw the labours of a man whos 
great achievements and still greater visions wer 
for the honour of the flag that hangs above th 
wall of books. As everybody knows, Groot 
Schuur passed by his will to the South Afric 
he loved so well. It serves now as the home « 
the Prime Minister of the Union that Rhode 
dreamt of but did not live to see. 

Higher up the mountain on the same estat: 
he built a house that serves as a monument o 
his care for the interests of art and letters. Thx 
Woolsack was presented by Cecil Rhodes t 
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WELGELEGEN PLAN. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling for his lifetime, and is to 
continue for ever as a home for succeeding 
generations of artists and writers, so that when 
they visit South Africa they may enjoy the 
beauties of the mountain in peace. The building 
of the third house, Welgelegen, has an evel 
sweeter savour. It marks the gratitude that 
Rhodes felt towards Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Currey 
who befriended him during his early days at 
Kimberley, and it was bequeathed to them for 
their lifetime. 
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Both these houses occupy the sites of settlers’ homes, and 

Velgelegen succeeds one built by Mostert, who was among the 

riginal Dutch immigrants. The old buildings, however, 


constructed of bad bricks and clay mortar, had been so hope- 
lessly dilapidated by the heavy rains that fall on that side of 
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Copyright 
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THE 


THE EAST. “COUNTRY LIFE. 
Table Mountain that no part of them could be saved. The 
Woolsack was intended as a residence for the summer, which 
is the dry season—hence the planning of the house round an 
atrium, which proved very successful. How cool and inviting 
it is, with its cloister walks, our picture sufficiently attests. 
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No doubt both 
houses would 
have looked 
better with roofs 
of the tradi 
tional thatch 
but the remem 
brance of the fire 
at Groote Schuur 


inspired a wise 
decision In 
favour of rough 


hand-made tiles 
The stoep on the 
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migration, an, 


ire seldom = sex 
after the middl 
of August. TI! 
has been a ve! 
curious season i 
regard to man 
of our sumnx 
migrants, and it i 
difficult to find 
reason for the lat: 


departure of 


swiits. One woul 







east or entrance have thought th 
Iront ol Phe after so miseral 
Woolsack is an : 
an English su 
open one L.é 
, mer thev woul 
a raised platform 
have left us u 
without the ll l 
addition of the — y¥ Carry 
Ss 9 AS 
ergola which ~ome good rea 
shades the chief connected wit 
steep ont he Copyright WELGELEGEN ENTRANCE FRONT. * COUNTRY LIFE.’ weather and t 
north side. The food supply wu 
interiors. of which we illustrate Mr Kipling’s study and dining- doubtedly held them back. Vast numbers of swifts spend tl! 
room, are treated with a grave and solid simplic ity Welge- winter in Africa, many of them penetrating as far south ev 
legen, as befits a house built for occupation all the year as the Cape, Natal and Madagascar They are found also throu 
round, has its rooms more normally disposed. The stoep runs Palestine to Southern Asia. The marvellous flight of these bir 
along the north and east sides and it pergola was suggested by must make the journey to Africa a mere bagatelle, and it is pr 
a similar treatment in the old bable that the vast majority 
house that stood on the site. The our English visitors delay: 
columns and rafters look a little their departure owing to an i 
bare in our pictures; but since ae — stinctive knowledge that weath 
the photographer was there the = conditions further south wet 
pergola has been covered oy & | CeULaR Bot shi] o-*. no better, perhaps even wors 
rich growth of vines, “ anmhi is Gv ai ! 
- . e than with us Certainly 191 
lating all that’s made, toa green rT : “ ; : é 
1.” Not wont SCVLLERV Pivec rel uarras Se will be noted by ornithologist 
thoug Ina green shade NO . ‘ 
ouga “ Lt: 1 moa kak A ULALD g as a late swift vear. 
least of the beauties of both pemcren fe ocomrs &apm 4 4 : 
houses are the old oaks which = 'g 8 eaceeee | + OTHER MIGRANTS. 
| 1) h Col lanted a? — { ee . 
the utch olonists planted in a : ao | eack S900D The late stay of the swift 
front of their stoeps In both — Si s— mvt t stancast pee wey rer — = 7 is in curious contrast to tl 
cases they forma oe ti —_ - -_ “7. aL } Ly departures of many others « 
sple views » Cape flats AWC 
plendid views of the upe fla j —_ : | our aclapedtn, which ssemn te 1 
and, thirty or forty miles away paawinc: if 
AATEOM VESTewe AANTERM 8GDM to have been unusually earl 
of the blue mountains of the CRovan Floor PLAN Z ‘I r “| Saka eisgnisiiliitens “e 
; lis year. ‘ warblers were 
South African table-land Be uses _ ae: = 
} 1 the | , . he bl : FRONT STOEP a great hurry to be off, si 
und the houses rises the biuft : a eee 
ww Pes scemed to me on the coast o 
mass of Table Mountain, with wi 
Susse reatears 
the forests covering its lowe Sussex. leatears, which 
slopes Like lavender in a PLAN OF GROOTE SCHUUR was glad to see this August « 
garden amid darker plants, th the Downs in greater numbers 
silver trees give a subtle value to the colours of oak and fir than I have noticed for some years past, also collected an 
bush and heather went off very rapidly lurtle-doves seem also to have left 


By way of final appreciation it is well to emphasise the 
service which Mr. Herbert Baker has rendered to South Africa 
by thus establishing domestic architecture in the vernacular 
It would have been easy, fatally easy, to transplant both design 
and method from England to the Cape He recognised instead 
that the problems were wholly different and that the thread 


of design had to be picked up where the Dutchmen ot the 
eighteenth century had dropped it None the less, he has 
not hesitated to depart from old ways where new ways 


represent true development. These three houses, in fact, show 
what great things were accomplished for the art, which of all 
others affects people most intimately, by the vision and purpose 


of a statesman like Cecil Rhodes, translated into living 

buildings by an artist i We 
SWIETS 

GOOD many people have noticed the late departur 

of the swifts this vear These birds seldom come to 

us much before the middle of May, and take their cde 

parture usually by the third week in August, many of 

them leaving us considerably earlier in that month 

This year they certainly lingered much later than usual On 

August 31st and September rst I still saw numbers in Sussex, 

but a couple of days later they were no longer in evidence, and I 


suppose had taken flight An occasional individual may here and 


there linger after the bulk of its fellows have quitted our shores 


two were seen on the Mendips in 1906 so late as September 3oth, 


and there were a few even later records—but, as a general rule, 


these birds are remarkably punctual in the date of their return 





us in large numbers considerably earlier than usual I was shooti1 


on September 2nd and 3rd, and in fields where I usually see numbe1 
of these birds until well on in the month, this season, on the day 


in question I only noted one. Landrails seem to me a remar! 


ably scarce crop this season—scarcer even than they have been { 


some years past. 
PARTRIDGES. 
to 


Partridges, which appear have been destroyed wholesal 


by the weather in many parts of the country, are in some parts « 
Sussex quite plentiful, with the coveys well developed and few 
cheepers about. On the ground where I have had the pleasure 
of shooting for some years there was as good a head of game 

during This remarkab! 
the 


ditions of July and August 


| have seen any season since 1g04. is 


heavy rainfall and unfavourable con 


considering generally 
However, there were no floods in this 
particular locality, and partridges in an early nesting season, suc! 
as happened this vear, can, thanks to the conditions to which ou 


variable [english climate accustoms them, protect themselves 


pretty effectually from heavy downpours once they have got ove 
the infantile stage of existence 
rR 


encouraged, 


SOME PARTRIDGI \ITS. 








Partridges, where they are will become extra 






ordinarily tame | have known of more than one instance wher« 





a covey and their parents have made their home in a garden and 









minded the gardener and inmates of the house very little. Not 
many years ago a lady reared more than a score of these birds 
under a bantam hen rhe birds became extraordinarily attache 
to her, and although betaking themselves, as they grew up, to th 
adjacent fields, would always come at her call, flying round het 
like pigeons, and allowing her to handle them. When shooting 






went on, the lady was in the habit of calling her covey about he 
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and dismissing them so soon as danger was over. Such proceedings 
| fear would be regarded with profound disapprobation by some 
sportsmen. Yet even where partridges are reared by hand the cock 
birds wili in the nesting season fiercely resent the approach of human 
beines and fly savagely at their legs and feet. And where wild 
birds have entered the same enclosure the battles that ensued were 
very desperate. Partridges are, in fact, among the most courageous 
birds in the world. Six seasons ago a very singular incident 
happened to a gunner, who reported it in a contemporary Out 


of three birds he shot a brace, and a mongrel small dog rushed in 


CIDER-MAKING 


INCE the foundation of the National Fruit and Cider 
Institute, several years ago, the industry of cider-making 
has engaged the attention of an increasing number of 
practical men, a full and informing literature has 
sprung up, and conferences and exhibitions result in 

discovering and making known the best kinds of fruit and the 
most scientific means of dealing with it. Varieties of apples 
are better classified every year ; the specific gravity of every 
kind is more accurately determined. Experiments are made, 
too, in Pasteurising the juice and in ascertaining the feasibility 
of adding specially-prepared ferments ; but though these may 
eventually prove valuable, they have not so far yielded results 
that can be adopted on any commercial scale. The demand 
for cider in this country is a large and extending one, and the 
industry is capable of indefinite expansion. Its growing popu- 
larity leads inevitably to a good deal of “ faking”’ with rough 
spirits, saccharine and gelatine and other preservatives. It is 
very important, therefore, that the excellence of the unadul- 
terated article should be demonstrated, and that farmers should 
be encouraged and educated to combine in the production 
of an absolutely pure cider. 

The operations here described are carried out, not in a 
factory, but on a large scale on the home farm of a private 
estate, and, up to date as they are in all essentials, are such as 
might be conducted by a group of farmers in combination. 
There is no doubt that cider-making was at one time carried 
on in England on a large scale and with great care. John Evelyn, 
writing in the seventeenth century, describes it as “‘ one of the 
most delicious and wholesome beverages in the world.” Then 
came a time when it was ousted by beer, and its manufacture 
is unknown to-day in many places where thousands of gallons 
were formerly made. 

The tarm of which we write is rich in old Devonshire orchards, 
the aspect of which has been carefully chosen in bygone times. 
The trees 
have been 
judiciously 
planted ; they 
are for the 
most part 
sweet apples 
of excellent 
flavour and 
variety, but 
to many ol 
them the 
Institute has 
been unable 
to pu t a 
name. It now 
proposes to 
hold an eCxX- 
hibition a t 
which an 
attempt = will 
be made to 
classify these 
and otle1 
unknown 
YarTtieties 
which, if not 
preserved and 
propagated, 
are likely to 
die out. The 

PUTTING ON THE HOOPS. following is a 

list of the 

most useful kinds, which are used in conjunction witu thie 

sweet apples tu obtain the desired blend: Foxwhelp, Cherry 

Norman, Knotted Kernel, Kingston Black, Strawberry 

Norman, Sweet Alfred, Chisel Jersey, Dymock Red, Eggleton 
Styre, White Jersey. 
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to pick them up. The partridge that escaped came instantly to 
the ground, turned, came down the hill where the dead birds lay 
and actually drove the terrier oft It was a cock bird, and wa 
suffered by the sportsman to go in peace. I have known parent 
birds drive off a cat from the vicinity of their voung, and eve 
successtully repel, for a time at all events, the attack of a stoat Then 


morals are not to be defended, and a voung hen has been known to 
lrive off her own mother and mate with the old cock It is fair to 
state that mamma presently returned with another mate and in turn 


expelled the guilty pair from the field H. A. Breyprn 


ON THE FARM. 


Who that has lived as a child in a cider country does not 
recollect the delight of the old pound-house ? What a fascina 
tion there was in the great hand-press groaning and creaking 
in the mysterious darkness of the barn, in the stream pourin 
down the open runnel, to say nothing of the treat of dippin; 





THE SHOOT. 


out a little mug of the sweet apple juice, with many cautious 
as to the danger of drinking too freely! The pound-hous¢ 
has developed into a large building twenty feet Ingh, with the 
wheels and pulleys of the cider-making plant rising among its 
rafters, and the engine which drives it humming and whirring 
in a shed below. Formerly the apples were raked into piles 
in the orchards, and lay on the damp grass exposed for weeks 
to the assaults of weather and insects. They were poured into 
the pound, sound and rotten fruit together, mixed with wid 
falls and any leaves, grass and snuls that they might have 
collected. Now care is taken both in picking and in keeping 
Che windfalls are collected as they come down and kept apart 
as they make an inferior article. lhe ripened apples are 
harvested on gratings, which keep them off the ground, and are 
penned in by hurdies lined with wire-netting. By this means 
they get all the air and moisture, which prevents them from 
becoming dry and shrivelled ; while each pen is provided with 
a wooden cover, which can be slipped on to protect the trust 
against heavy rains. If the weather has been wet, the apples 
are apt to be very dirty when carted to the pound-house — in 
this case they are shovelled into a tub of water. Inanordinai\ 
way the water would impair the quality of the cider, but this 
is avoided by ladling them on to a long shoot with a latticed 
bottom, through which drop the moisture and any grass and 
leaves, and it is a dry and perfectiy clean apple that reaches 
the deep reservoir from which the mill is fed. At the entrance 
to the reservoir two men stand ready to pl k out black or rotten 
fruit with a celerity and discernment born of long practice 
The fruit is drawn gradually into the feeder and goes up on 
little shelves, about two feet apart, some twenty apples on each 
shelf, so that the machine shall not be glutted. High up it 
disappears into the grinders ; presently the first faint trickle 
of juice appears, and soon the crushed pomace begins to slide 


in heaps down a gangway into a huge cylinder below. As thi 
fills higher, the men fit on additional circular frames to enclose 
the overflowing mass of ground fruit. As soon as it has risen 


to the level of the last frame, the engines are stopped, double 
lids made in sections are fitted on, and down comes the great 
press. The juice is soon pouring into a vat beneath, getting 
its first filtering through a coarse hair cloth, and the air is heav\ 
with its rich, sweet odour. As the vat brims over, a long india 
rubber tube and a pump come into play, and the juice is draw1 
off into the hogsheads and vats, in which it will undergo the first 
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fermentation. The old hand press still keeps its place in the 
corner of the pound-house, and is used for a second press. The 
heavy press, worked by steam, is, curiously enough, not able 
to squeeze the pulp so thoroughly as that worked by hand. 
The once-pressed pulp is placed in layers between hair cloth 
and the second yield is soon streaming from a funnel. It may 
be mentioned here that mills have been lately invented which 
cut the pomace very finely indeed ; but experience shows that 
the cider obtained is not so good in flavour, and makers are 
taking the old knives back into use. e 

For “rough” cider operations come to an end at this 
point, but the best draught cider requires a great amount of 
care, and where a first-rate bottled vintage is required they are 
only beginning. What is asked for, and in this particular 
instance what is obtained, is a cider that shall keep in bottle 
and possess a certain amount of effervescence, without the 
addition of any extraneous matter whatsoever. The ferment 
must be a natural one, and herein lies the difficulty—to ensure 
that on the one hand the bottles shall not burst, and on the 
other that the cider shall not be flat or turn off, or have its body 
diminished. A very common way of making bottled cider 
is to keep it in cask till a certain quantity is on order; then it 
is bottled, and carbonic acid gas is introduced into each bottle. 
[his makes an effervescent cider which is all right for immediate 
consumption, and 
frees the dealer 
from responst- 
bility, buc it is 
also the kind that 
dries up one's 
mouth after 
drinking, 

[he cider ts 
now left to 
ferment in hogs- 
head or to 
* treeve’’’ in vat ; 
a thick white 
head forms, but 
it is not the foul 
brown froth it 
acquires when 
much extraneous 
matter has been 
admitted. It is 
tested at frequent 
intervals; if the 
fermentation 
is too rapid and 
the gravity falls 
below a certain 
point, itis 
“racked,” t.e., 
drawn off from 
one cask to 
another, or more 
often now this 
procedure has 
been superseded 
by filtration. The 
filter's basin is 
packed with 
crushed wood pulp and thick linen cloths, iron covers are 
securely clamped on, and the cider is forced through by 
steam power at the rate of from four to eight hogsheads a 
day. Cider-fermenting at a moderate rate can be dealt 
with satisfactorily at a fairly high specific gravity; but if 
over-ripe or unripe apples have been admitted or too large a 
proportion of “ bitter sweets,” it will require extra filtrations, 
thereby impairing its quality. 

If all goes well it is ready for bottling about three months 
after making, i.c., from February to April. It should be a 
moderately sweet, rich cider, of medium briskness and excellent 
flavour and aroma, and containing no ingredient whatever 
except the perfectly pure juice of the fruit. The history of a 
cask, which afterwards took second prize for sweet cider at the 
Royal Agricultural Show, sets out that it was made on 
November oth; filtered November 23rd; tested December 6th, 
January 1st, roth, 15th, February 2nd; _re-filtered Febru- 
ary 7th; and on February 21st, having reached the specific 
gravity which long experience had determined to be exactly 
right, it was bottled—thirty-three and a-half dozen quarts 
and fifty-six dozen pints. 

With every care a considerable proportion of cider goes 
off in bottle, and so much care is needed that it is hardly possible 
to make it a commercial success at the cheapest rates; hence 
the temptation to dealers to use preservatives, generally coarse 
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brandy, is an ever-present one. ‘‘ Cider-sickness’”’ is a disease 
which still puzzles experts, and the richest and most fruity 
ciders are most subject to its attacks. One cask may mature 
perfectly well ; another made at the same time and in exactly 
the same way may set up a second fermentation which radically 
affects the flavour and makes it unsaleable and often actually 
undrinkable. If the cider keeps in bottle till June, it is safe, 
and there is practically no limit to the time it will last. Some 
bottles were opened last year in Herefordshire which had been 
laid down one hundred years before, and the cider was found 
to be of superlative excellence. 

The Devonshire article which we have watched in the making 
sometimes shows a faint stain of exhausted yeast cells in bottle. 
This is due to the slight fermentation which takes place after 
bottling. With champagne this is got rid of by turning the 
bottle upside down, so that the ferment collects upon the cork ; 
this is carefully drawn and a new cork instantly substituted. 
This process has been adopted by one firm of cider-makers, but 
it requires an extra staff of experienced hands, and is more 
adapted to the factory than the farm. Some amount of effer- 
vescence is unavoidably lost, and the slight traces of ferment 
have never been the subject of complaint. 

To sum up, it is of the utmost importance with a view to 
the subsequent control of fermentation to mill the apples ripe, 
but not under or over ripe, so that fermentation may be gradual 
and steady MRacking or filtering to check fermentation must 
be used judiciously. and an indiscriminate use of the filter 
is to be deprecated. The point at which it is wise to bottle 
can only be arrived at by careful experiment. It may 
be added that the Devonshire cider described above was 
awarded the gold medal at this year’s Royal Agricultural 
Show, which goes to prove that the method of making is 
a sound one. E. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 


THE ANCESTRY OF 
DOMESTICATED CATTLE. 


ITH the object of encouraging cattle-breeders to 
take an intelligent interest in the history and 
origin of the animals on which their energies are 
concentrated, the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has published, under the above title, an article by 

Mr. E. W. Morse, a well-known specialist of the Department. 
As stated in the introductory section, at the time this article 
was written the available information on the subject was 
scattered through a large number of periodicals, frequent], 
written in foreign languages, and in many cases extremely) 
technical in style. It has, accordingly, been the object of the 
author to bring together in a more or less popular form, and with 
the omission of technical details, the chief facts and theories 
connected with the origin of domesticated cattle which are 
contained in such publications. 

By a somewhat curious coincidence the article, although 
forming a part of the 27th Annual Report of the U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, which is nominally for I910, was not 
published till the present year, and, consequently, appeared 
about the same time as my own volume on “ The Ox and Its 
Kindred,”’ if, indeed, it was not rather later. We have, therefore, 
two works published about the same time, quite independenil\ 
of one another, and covering practically the same ground, 
although my own volume goes into greater detail. And it is 
not a little curious to note the extent to which these two works 
agree, although there are naturally, in such a difficult and 
abstruse subject, a considerable number of divergences. 

After discussing the earlier forms of fossil cattle, Mr. Morse 
turns to the great extinct wild ox, or aurochs, of Europe 
recording briefly what is known with regard to its extermination 
This is followed by an account of the early British breed 
commonly known as the Celtic shorthorn, and its relationship 
to the aurochs on the one hand, and to modern domesticated 
breeds on the other. Now, this happens to be one of the 
most difficult points connected with the whole enquiry, some 
authorities considering the Celtic shorthorn to be an Eastern 
type brought by the inhabitants of the Swiss prehistoric lake- 
dwellings, and probably descended from the Indian zebu. 
This view lands us, however, in hopeless confusion with regard 
to some of our own domesticated cattle, which exhibit more or 
less well-marked evidence of affinity with both the Celtic short- 
horn and the aurochs, but show no signs of relationship with the 
humped zebu. A way out of the difficulty would be to regard 
the Celtic shorthorn as distinct from the cattle of the Swiss 
lake-dwellers, or to affiliate the latter with the Eastern 
representative of the aurochs instead of with the zebu. 

In connection with the zebu it may be mentioned that 
Dr. Duerst, the German specialist on early domesticated 
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animals, has in a recent publication derived the long-horned 
cattle of Ancient Egypt from a certain prehistoric Turkestan 
breed which is identified with the extinct Indian Bos nomadicus, 
and regarded as the Asiatic representative of the aurochs. In 
an earlier memoir, on the cattle of Ancient Assyria and Egypt, 
he has, however, committed himself to the statement that these 
same long-horned cattle are closely related to the zebu, which 
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seems to be a tame derivation from the wild ox, or bantin, of 
the Malay countries. He has, in fact, assigned a double 
ancestry to the long-horned cattle of Egypt, although 
I have not previously had an opportunity of pointing 
this out, as I only received a copy of Dr. Duerst’s later 
memoir while my book on the ox was going through the 
press. R. LYDEKKER. 


THE BEST PHEASANTS FOR REARING & SHOOTING 


LTHOUGH pheasant - shooting opens on October rst, 
very few people will actually begin covert-shooting 
before quite the end of the month at the earliest. 
An old cock or two may get out of a root-field and 
come forward with, or rather in advance of, the 

lriven partridges (for it is surprising how easily he leaves the 
little brown birds” behind) and be shot, but no serious 
heasant-shooting will take place much before November. 


the water abated time will show. There is still much contro 
versy as to what cross constitutes the best pheasant, man\ 
people condemning the Mongolian and Chinese pheasants 
and their crosses as being inveterate strayers, though for my 
part I believe that all pheasants stray about equally. It depends to 
a large extent on the formation or situation of the coverts. Both 
Mongolian and Chinese pheasants are termed in Norfolk “ gay 
birds,” and are consequently noticed when they reach a strange 





CHINESE 


| fear that, on the whole, prospects are not too good. Here in 
Norfolk, at any rate, we have had a deplorable season, and 
both partridges and pheasants have suffered very badly with 
gapes ; in fact, I think that more partridges have succumbed 
to gapes than to rain. That partridges will stand a lot of rain 
has been proved this last month or two, for there are here 
this year a number of good coveys of very late-hatched birds, 
even now barely half-grown. One brood of fifteen hatched on 
July 30th are still all alive, in spite of 5-11in. of rain one day 
n August and hardly one fine day during the whole month ; 
but, on the whole, partridges in this neighbourhood are proving 
. good deal more plentiful than anyone had reason to expect 
x even hope for. In the fen district round Stoke Ferry the 
‘tame ” pheasants have had to be fed on planks from a boat, 
ind it is feared that nearly all the wild birds must have perished. 
Whole tracts of country which have been flooded are now 
ibsolutely destitute of both partridges and pheasants, though 
vhether they have been drowned or just left the district till 


covert. Out covert-shooting, when a“ gay bird ’’ is met with, one 
hears the owner of the shoot or his keeper say, “‘ By Jove, that 
chap must have come at least two miles ; nobedy rears any of them 
nearer to us than that!”’ But there is no mark on that common 
pheasant lying next to him to distinguish it from any of the 
others, yet he may have come three miles! So the “ gay bird” 
is condemned as a strayer. The following facts will show 
that Chinese pheasants sometimes stay at home: Four pure 
Torquatus cocks were put into a covert near here in August 
last year. When the covert was first shot, on November 15th, 
as far as I can remember, two of them were killed and the other 
two seen, and these two were killed out of the same covert 
on Boxing Day. This wood is not a very large one, and is 
surrounded by several other coverts. 

This spring I was confronted with rather a novel objection 
to the half-bred Mongolian, a well-known sportsman saying 
that he would have no more of this cross, because “I shot a 
cock last year weighing four and a-half pounds, which is more 
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MONGOLIAN. 
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than any pheasant ought to weigh”’! This season he is trying 
half-bred Versicolors and half-bred Prince of Wales, and I 
think he will be satisfied, for, in my humble estimation, they are 
the two finest pheasants for coverts procurable. On his intro- 
duction to this country, the Versicolor pheasant’s popularity 
did not last very long, but I am glad to notice that he is returning 
to favour. There is no denying that this small pheasant, in 
his pure form, is a difficult bird to rear, and that the hens are 
both late and anything but prolific layers ; but it is the game- 
farmer who suffers for these deficiencies and not the sportsman, 
for he is concerned only with the first cross, which is as good a 
bird in every way as could be desired. He is, like most hybrids, 
a fine, large bird, quite easy to rear, and flies fast and high. 
Moreover, he gets up sooner than most pheasants, and does 
1ot run to the end of the covert or to where the keeper has 
tretched the wire-netting before rising, and the plumage of 
iny pheasant of which the Versicolor is one parent is most 
sorgeous. When the ladies come out to lunch, there is a good 
leal of clamouring for breasts and backs for hat adornment ! 
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the purposes of feeding and egg-collecting. Even when two days 
old the chicks can be distinguished from those of other breeds 
on the rearing-field by the way in which they rush away from 
their coops and hide at one’s approach, and this trait stays with 
them through life. 

Probably the pheasant which grows and “ feathers” 
fastest of all is the hybrid between Torquatus and Mongolians, 
and I recommend those who require big, heavy birds and easy 
to rear to try this cross, though I am certain that for the best 
flyers we must look to the crosses of Versicolor or Principalis. 
Owing to the introduction of so many sub-species, the so-called 
“Old English” or dark-necked pheasant (P. colchicus) is far 
the most difficult of all pheasants to obtain in an absolutely 
pure form. True, he is to be obtained with no ring round his 
neck ; but how often does one see him with buff shoulders and 
dark red rump? He was the first pheasant to reach the British 
Isles, and is still with some people the favourite. He is, without 
doubt, a fine sporting bird, and a very handsome one at that 
Perhaps in years to come we shall see the Mikado pheasants in 
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Some keepers, who ought to know a great deal better, state 
that the cocks of this cross are sterile, a blatant fallacy, 
for, on the contrary, they get a very high percentage of 
fertile eggs. 

I think that, when once the Prince of Wales’ pheasant 
(P. principalis) becomes better known, and when sportsmen 
have had a little more experience of him, both he and his hybrids 
will become the most popular of all the pheasants for coverts. 
He has every quality which a pheasant should have, except that 
in the pure form he is, like the Versicolor, on the small side 
compared with the Mongolian ; but he has a very sound constitu- 
tion, which I doubt if the pure Mongolian, or, at any rate, the 
pure Mongolian hen, does possess; for in recent years it has 
been urged against these latter, and, I fear, with some truth, 
that they are prone to develop gapes in the laying season 
(which is just the time that a hen pheasant should be at her 
fittest), and this on ground where birds of other species are free 
of the disease. Besides possessing an excellent constitution, 
the Prince of Wales’ pheasants are very prolific, their average 
of fertility extremely high, the chicks easy to rear, and are, like 
the Versicolors, splendid flyers, their one drawhack, if it is a 
drawback, being their extreme wildness. In pens they are 
incorrigible in this respect, and consequently should always 
be attended to by the same man, nobody else being allowed 
near them, and their attendant should only approach them for 





our coverts. They now fetch something like £70 per pair! 
But we think that the best pheasants for shooting purposes 
have already reached us H. WorMALD 


“FROM MY HAUNTING 
; D AY-BOOK.” 


Y hand is more used to, and more skilled in the use 
of, bridle, rifle and alpenstock than the pen,” 
says the Crown Prince of Germany in the modest 
little introduction to his book, From My Hunting 
Day-Book, a translation of which has just been 

published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. The words 
we have quoted sound like an apology, which was certainly 
net needed. We have seldom, if ever, come across a more 
agreeable book of sport. The Crown Prince writes with admir- 
able simplicity, clearness and point. His book will remind 
many of Mr. Buxton’s “‘ Short Stalks.’’ The first chapters 
deal with his recent experience in India. In Ceylon he was on 
of a party of four who went out elephant-shooting, and an 
adventurous time they had. He had given his English double 
barrelled gun to Finckenstein and carried a 306. He hit his 
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first elephant too high, and an Englishman who had a shot did 
not succeed any better. The wounded giant turned and crashed 
away : 

There we stood--looking remarkably foolish. The Englishman said “ damn” 
ind we said verflucht,”’—which is very much the same thing 
On the banks of the Sone River he went out tiger-shooting 
with Sir John Hewett, Governor of the Central Provinces, as 
his host. ‘‘ One of the most gifted, powerful and interesting 
personalities in the Anglo-Indian Government,”’ is his description 
of Sir John. His first experience of tiger-shooting is splendidly 
narrated and appears to have left an ineffaceable impression 
on his mind: 


Such a rick uch pictures; such emotions are not easily forgotten They 


draw one back with a kind of homesickne 
The Englishman calls it “ the Call of the East.” 


that Call 


I, too, know it now 


Pig-sticking proved to be as much of a novelty at least as tiger- 
shooting. They started in the morning “ after a most hearty 
breakfast such as one only gets in England,’ and the Crown 
Prince was in the mood to enjoy sport. He says naively that 
on such a morning, astride a good horse, “ one feels one could 
touch the tree-tops,’’ and he adds, “‘ The English have a very 
good name for the feeling; they call it ‘ Fit.’”’ He thought 
the country was abominable to ride over, but pig-sticking 
asserted its charm : 

The gallop after the quarry and the first successful thrust—well, that ts 
sport! But not a sport for old maids 
[The Crown Prince always writes very cordially about 
English sportsmen. In his chapter on grouse-shooting in 
Scotland he gives the following very fine description of life in 
an English country house : 


These English country houses are, to my taste, the most elegant and at the 
same time the most comfortable places imaginabk In my Indian sketches 
I have already paid tribute to the wonderful hospitality of the Briton, and I 
should like to mention it gratefully again now Each guest is delightfully cared 
for in a house of this kind And this care is so quietly and charmingly exercised 


that the recipient is never allowed to realise that the host is putting himself 
to any trouble on his behalf. The English excel in this art of genial and thoughtful 
entertaining 


At home we are apt to think a guest must be everlastingly amused—he 


is worn to death with the occupations, pleasures, “ sight-seeing" provided by 
his host—amusements which usually afford entertainment to every one except 
the poor victim There is nothing of this kind in England. The meals are at 
settled hours, and at these the “ house-party”’ foregathers. Unless there is 


something special on foot, such as a shoot, each one is absolutely his own master 


in the intervais. As these “ house-partics”’ are usually composed ot light- 


hearted young men and very often of beautifui women, there is every reason 


ON THE GREEN. 


AND BERNARD Darwin. 


By Horace HuTCHINSON 


MAKING THE NEW COURSE AT 
WALTON HEATH. 

ET another new nine holes are now 
being made at Walton Heath, which 
will soon have two eighteen-hole 
courses of equal length and merit. 
Some details of the new course and 

the method of making may prove not un- 
interesting. Tradition has it that the two 
thousand acres of heathland, which now are 
known as Walton and Banstead Heaths respec- 
tively, were at one time grass downs and 
that the farmers in the Epsom Valley used 
to use them tor grazing purposes in the 
summer-time. It is a fact that there is much 
grass growing among the heather and bracken 
and that this grass is especially suited to 
the making of first-class putting greens and 
for the fairway of a golf course. 

When the original eighteen holes were 
made the whole course was ploughed up and 
sown with a Dutch fescue which came up well 
and, for a year or so, made a fine turf. By 
degrees, however, the native grass began to make its appearance, 
and eventually it ousted the stranger, and the present course has 
very little of the tescue left. Two years later the new nine-hole 
course was added, and the experiment was tried of clearing away 
the heather and bracken and leaving the course to come by 
itself. For many years, however, it had been the practice of 
the lord of the manor to sell the top spit for growing carnations, 
and many thousand loads have been carted away for this purpose. 
Wherever this had been done it was found necessary to plough 
up and cultivate the soil and to add a heavy dressing of manure 
and afterwards to sow seed. Where the soil had been untouched 
the clearing away of the heather and bracken made a perfect turf, 
a heavy roller and a mowing-machine being all that was required. 
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why vou should have a delightiul time The whok house and home of the host 
is in the fullest sense of the word at the guest's albsolute disposal. He only has 
to say the word, and he can ride, motor, fish, shoot, sail, play tennis or golf 


flirt—evervthing is ai hishand. He has only got to «he 


His first drive, in his own good-humoured way of putting it 
entailed “ a large expenditure of ammunition, but unfortunately) 
a small bag.” 

Alpine sport is described with equal zest. After returning 
from India the Crown Prince became the guest of the King ef 
Italy for the purpose of stalking Alpine ibex in the Italian 
highlands. On the journey from Milan to Aosta he saw “‘ traces 
of an ibex drive, during which the King had shot twenty-four 
ibex.’’ The King of Italy has three large ibex preserves, and 
each is shot over only once in every three years. The tota 
stock of ibex is about four thousand, and it has been carefull) 
nursed back to this figure after being allowed to diminish to a 
few head. Absolute solitude and quiet are the great essentials 
for preserving this game. Although the invitation stated the 
intention to be to stalk, the game was really driven. Th: 
King and the Crown Prince were in one butt. He says : 

According to my experience, a driven ibex is harder to shoot than a chamois 
While the chamois stops every now and then to look round him, giving one 
fairly good chance for a shot, the *hex as a rule never halts, and a good shot at 
flying game is certainly not every one’s luck. The King was an unusually fins 
shot, especially at long range. 

Driving never has the same charm for me as stalking, but on this particula 
occasion everything was so especially attractive that it may almost be take: 
as the exception which proves the rule 
Another capital chapter 1s on stalking roe-buck in Silesia. The 
district has the charm of old association, because in his bachelo 
days the Crown Prince built himself in the Silesian village of 
Klein-Ellgut a hunting-lodge “ planned in true peasant style,’ 
and, indeed, there is more poetry than sport in this particular 
part of the volume. The Crown Prince is very imaginative 
and he winds up his book with the following bit of prose- 
poetry : 

Nothing knits friends so closely together as the sporting experiences they 
have enjoyed together. When, in the evening hour, the fire burns brightiy on 
the hearth, and the happy sportsmen, stretched so comfortably in the great 
leather arm-chairs, a cigarette between theic lips, their eyes fixed wpon the 
trophies on the wall, begin to fight their battles over again. ‘‘ Do you remember 
You feel at once a spirit of comradeship 
and something that 1 can only describe as an intense inner happiness. 


” 


when we were stalking that stag ? 


In conclusion, it remains only to say that this record of sport 
in many parts of the world will obtain a ready welcome to the 
libraries of English sportsmen. 





CUTTING THE ROUGH ON THE NEW COURSE AT WALTON HEATH. 


Most of the nine new holes now in the course of construction 
are being made on ground which has been “ stripped,” so that 
cultivation is necessary, and a steam cultivator is doing splendid 
work in breaking up the ground and tearing out the heather 
and bracken roots. As soon as this is done the ground will be 
heavily manured and the seed sown. With ordinary luck 
the turf should be ready for play next summer. The new holes 
will be laid out to the westward of the old course. Four holes 
of the existing nine-hole course will be played, after which the 
old course will be crossed behind the fifteenth tee, and 
the first of the new nine holes will run parallel to the 
fifteenth hole, but it will be played as a dog-leg hole, so 
that the tee shot will not be in the same direction as the present 
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TEARING UP THE GROUND BY STEAM. 


fteenth. This hole will be about 430yds. long, and will have 

well-guarded green as well. The next, a short hole 16oyds. 
ng upon a plateau. Then will come a long hole of about 
woyds., which promises to be the best hole at Walton Heath. 
he fairway, after about 2oovds., bends to the right, and after 
nother r50yds. it bears away to the left, so that it may be 
lescribed as a double dog-leg. The green is splendidly situated 
nd is long and narrow with a bunker guarding the right and 
‘ft fronts, and a narrow entrance between them. The fourth 
vill be a particularly fine two-shot hole of about 440yds., with 

carrying shot a necessity before the green can be reached. 
his putting green will be a beautiful one, and as it is on a natural 
plateau, it will be in full view from all distances. 

The fifth hole, like the fourth, is played almost due south, 
and will be about 430yds. with a pretty green in the area of the 
thorn trees. It will not be far from the tenth hole on the old 
course. Then comes another short hole, about r4goyds. long, 
played almost dead on Kingswood Church, and to be followed 
by two holes, the seventh and eighth, played almost parallel 
to the fourth and fifth, and about 390yds. and 4royds. 
respectively, with nice greens well guarded. The ninth will 
be a long hole of over 500yds. with a green close to the four- 
teenth on the old course. Players will then cross the old course 
and play the present fifth of the new nine holes. This will give 
a total length of about 3,400yds. for the nine holes, and a grand 
total for the eighteen of about 6,400yds. The new holes will 
demand more pitching than is the case on the old course, and 
should be at least as good as any of those at present to be found 
at Walton Heath. W. HERBERT FOWLER 


GOLFING SOCIETIES AND TEAM MATCHES. 
HE golfing society supplies a standing refutation of the 
| principle often laid down that men see quite enough 
of those with whom they do business in business, and 
do not want their company out of office hours. For that 
matter, this principle has long been refuted by the behaviour 
of schoolmasters, who, during their holidays, wander in 
marauding bands from one golf course to another. There is 
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a story—probably apocryphal—of an habitué 
of a well-known links declaring with obvious 
reluctance that he must go away. On being 
asked why, he replied, ‘‘ The masters from 

are coming down next week.’ Now, 
schoolmasters, as a matter of fact, have 
never officially banded themselves together 
into a golfing society, but the members of 
nearly every other profession and _ other 
bodies of men possessing some tie in common 
have done so. 

The fashion was in a measure set by the 
foundation, some dozen or more vears ago, of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society 
This society differs in a way from most others, 
because its members, since the days of their 
so-called education, have drifted apart into 
different walks of life, and do not necessarily 
see anything of each other in the ordinary way. 
The majority of these associations, however, 
consist of golfers who do see more or less of 
each other in the course of their work-a-day 
avocations, and it is therefore rather to these 
that I address myself. As a member of three 
societies I can claim a knowledge that is “* ex 
tensive ’’ if not “‘ peculiar,” and I venture to 
think that they are not always conducted in the best possible 
way. Like many other things essentially pleasant, they are apt 
to be overdone. There is a rather cynical saving to the effect 
that sailors make the best husbands, because their wives do 
not see too much of them. The same principle may be applied 
mutatis mutandis to golfing societies: you like your partner 
better if you are not for ever playing with him in Bogey 
competitions. 

Let it be granted that the primary object of a society is 
friendliness and good-fellowship by means of golf. To this 
end some golfing jollification, if it may be so termed, is necessary, 
and experience shows that some quite definite purpose—a 
prize, a tournament, a match—-is essential. It should be 
perhaps enough to name a meeting-place or time for the members 
to foregather and play friendly matches with one another ; 
but, in fact, it isnot. In one society to which I belong a project 
was mooted not long ago that the members should go and stay 
together at a particularly charming seaside course and just 
play together as the spirit moved them. Notices to this effect 
were sent round with reply-post-cards, on which applications 
for rooms were to be made. It appeared a capital notion ; 
yet I hope I am not betraying any very serious secret when I 
state that but one post-card was returned to the secretary 
Therefore, it is pretty clear that there must be a something to 
cause the members to bestir themselves. 

This something sometimes takes the form, more especially 
with University societies, both Scottish and English, who 
have many strong players in their ranks, of a tour with 
two or three matches against various clubs in some neighbour- 
hood of good courses. The Bar Golfing Society has an 
annual tournament which lasts for several consecutive 
days upon a single course, the Stock Exchange and the 
Houses of Parliament (though the latter have no definite 
society) have a tournament which goes on week by week 
and round by round on various courses, and nearly every society 
has one or two days on which the members compete for 
prizes upon somebody else’s course which is hospitably 
lent to them. These last, whatever embittered persons may 
think or say of scoring competitions, are unquestionably 
popular and successful institutions. <A prize 
to play for does amuse people, and in these 
society competitions amusement really does 
prevail over any other sentiment. Every- 
body wants to win, but nobody minds a bit 
if he does not, and there is plenty of time 
for a good lunch and a series of extremely, 
friendly foursomes afterwards. The _ real 
point is that members of the same profession 
who otherwise would hardly meet have a 
chance of getting to know one another 
Old and young, distinguished and undis- 
tinguished, fuse easily and naturally, and 
be it remembered that golfing after-lunch 
friendships ripen very quickly. So long as 
these festivities do not occur too often—and 
this is an important proviso, because it is 
easy to grow blasé—they are wholly to be 
commended. 

Most societies do not stop here, however, 
but go on to team matches, and this is where, | 
think, they overdo matters so gravely. Any 
body will agree with me who has ever tried to 
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gather together a team for such a contest, who knows the coax- 
ing and bullying and fussing that is necessary before eight 
persons can be collected—and then they scratch at the last 
moment on the most frivolous pretexts. This summer I have 
twice been engaged to play in a match between two societies, 
and on each occasion the other side have scratched from sheer 
inability to collect eight men. This does not look as if people 
were very enthusiastic about their matches, and yet they are 
decided upon at the beginning of each new season as a dreary 
piece of routine. It seems to me that these contests fall hope- 
lessly between they are neither strenuous enough 
nor jolly enough. As to the first, can anyone who has played 
in many such matches look me in the face and conscientiously 
declare that he cares two straws which side wins? He cares 
mildly whether he wins his own match, because nobody likes 
being beaten, more especially if—quite superfluously—the 
result is to be printed in next morning’s paper.. Otherwise 
he is as near as may be perfectly indifferent, and a team contest 
with no team spirit whatever is a poor thing. 

At the same time, these matches do not greatly assist 
iriendliness or good-fellowship or a wider acquaintance among 


two stools 
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As a rule, more or less the sam 


eight or ten men are pressed into the service every time and 
secondly, the players do not play with each other but wit! 
the other side. I put aside, of course, such cases as that of a 
barrister desiring from business motives to lose tactfully to ; 
solicitor or a newspaper owner to an advertiser. Apart fron 
these instances, does a member of one profession desire t: 
undertake a journey to a more or less distant course to get t 
know very slightly the member of another profession. I am 
let us suppose, a licensed victualler. Am I therefore consume: 
with a passion to play with a manufacturing chemist or 
chartered accountant just because he is one of those two things 
I neither feel any particular brotherly love for him, nor hay 
I a patriotic desire to crush him by 6 and 5 to the greater glor 
of the licensed victuallers. It is very pleasant to know a grea 
many people, and one of the merits of the ordinary golf that 
play, now on this course and now on that, is the power of enlarg 
ing one’s circle of friends. But a more or less solemn matc 
which gives a good deal of trouble and arouses but little interes 
is not necessary to that end and, indeed, comes within measur 
able distance of being an intolerable bore. B. D 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRIVET HAWKI MOTH CATERPILLAR 
To tue Eorror or “ Country Lire.” 
SIR | have found to-day a targe caterpillar, measuring three inches m length 
nd two and a-half inches in circumierence its colour is a bright grass green 


on either sid ven double stripe ind white, wit 


It has a tail in the 


ind has of mauve an orange 


pot by each of them shape of a horn, of black one side 


nd yellow on the other I should be much obliged if you could tell me what 
pecies of caterpillar it is, and what kind of moth it will turn into, as no one 
round here has seen one like it E. B., Aberdovey 

rhe caterpillar referred to by our correspondent is that of the privet hawk 
moth (Sphinx ligustri), of which a colou.ed illustration is given in Plate VL, 
Fig. 2, of Wilson’s “ Larvwe of the British Lepidoptera’ (London, 1880), where 


it is stated that the species is common in England and Wales, but rare in Scotland 
und ireland The mot! 


is about four and a-half che ucross the wings, of which the front pair are brown 
t 


which should emerge from the chrysalis next June, 


marked with yellow buff, while the hind pair, like the nd part of the body 
ire purple with blue band I 
THE GOATHLAND CHALICI 
fo tue Epiror or “ Country i tri 

Sir Anyone unacquainted with the history of the G land Chalice would 
probably infer from the description signed “ F. M. Sutcl n vour last issue, 
that it is an unknown mediaval example, and that * F. M. Sutcliffe s the first 
person to bring it to notice As a matter of fact, the Goathland Chalice was 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries by the late Mr. T. M. Fallow (who, I 
believe, first ““d yvered * it) so long ago as March 18th, 1886, and in the 
Proceedings of the Society under that date (2nd S. Vol. XI., pa 15-117) is an 
engraving ot tl lic accompanied by the following note, for which I think 
I am responsible: “ T. M. Fallow, Esq., by permission of the Rev. R. H. Milne 


vicar, exhibited a medieval chalice from Goathland, Yorkshire Height, 5% 


nches; diameter of bowl, 4} inche diameter of foot, 4} by 34 inches It is 
»f silver, with remains of parcel gilding In several respects this chalice is unique 
The bowl is shallow and conical, and unlike any later t It may be com- 


pared with fourteenth century chalices at York Minster and Hamstall Ridwa 


The stem is hexagonal, but unusually massive, while the knot, also six-sick 


is perfectly plain. The foot is mullet shaped, with blunted points and a doul 
band of cross beading on its vertical edge. It is a peculiarity of this chalice tl 
the spread of the foot commences just below the knot, instead of at the bass 
the stem. The device in the front compartment is the monogram ihe, a rare « 
in existing chalices, that at Combe Pyne being the only other known Eng! 
example ; but it frequently occurs in inventories. Traces of gilding still rem 

inside and round the rim of the bowl, on the knot, on the compartment with ih« 
of hall-marks it is diffic 


and on the moldings of the foot In the absence 


to speak with any degree of certainty as to the date The general form sugy: 


w early one, certainly anterior to 1450; but the character of the lettering se« 
to point to a later date.” 
‘ F. M. Sutcliffe,” 
without any acknowledgment, but with a blundered version of the monoet 
It would be 


would send to Country Lire a photograph of the chalice in its pres 


If this description be compared with that sigr 


it will be seen that it has been quoted almost word for w 
und a misprint as regards Combe Pyne interesting pow ti “| 
Sutcliffe ”’ 


state, and tell us why the original photograph no longer represents it.—W 
Sr. Joun Hopt 
AN UNUSUAL HYBRID 
To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiF! 
Sir,—i enclose a photograph of a cross between a Wheaton game peacock a 


a Leghorn fow! As the occurrence is very unusual, perhaps you will think 


suitable for publication READ 


in your paper A. BE. J 
All t 


They are not mentiones 


Professor Bateson makes the following interesting comment 


I can say is that such hybrids are exceedingly rare 


the ordinary lists of hybrid gallinaceous birds, and I know of only one other ca 


This was one which I saw many vears since in Sussex it was so wild that 


got no opportunity of handling it, and had to be content with seeing it some var 


} 


off It flew strongly, and even the man who fed it could not get clos« 


rhe mother was a black mongrel hen and the father an ordinary peacock I 


hybrid was in shape much like that shown in Mr 





CROSS 


BETWEEN A WHEATON 


GAME 


PEACOCK AND A LEGHORN FOWL. 


Read’s photograph, but it was 
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a uniform dull black. It 
was, I suppose, about eight 
months old, or less, when 
| sawit. I could not make 
out any comb or proper 
crest. At the back of the 
head the feathers seemed 
to turn up to form a peak, 
ke that of a turbit; but 
1 am not sure how they 
were actually arranged. 
Mr. Read should be asked 
what the knob or tuft on his 
ird’s head is, whether it 
onsists of feathers or not ? 
| scarcely think the hen 
mother) in his photograph 
in be a Leghorn The 
+x of my hybrid was net 
vident. Perhaps Mr. 
tead can determine the 
ex of his? No doubt it SIX WEEKS OLD 
vill in any case be sterile. 
was trying to arrange for my bird to be caught and examined by a zoologist, 
wut directly after my visit I heard it had been destroyed by foxes. I cannot 
make out the crest on Mr. Read’s peacock. This may be due to imperfection 
n the photograph, or, of course, the crest may have been lost in the moult 
Is this bird the ordinary crested species, cristatus, or the form with a plume, 


muticus ? ”’—Ep. 
THE TWO HEAVIEST SCOTTISH ROD-KILLED TROUT OF ror2. 
[To tue Evtror or “ Country Lire.”’) 

Sir,— The two weightiest specimens of trout taken by anglers in the “ land of 
the mountain and the flood” up till the time of writing, during 1912, were both 
aptured from Loch Rannoch, that beautiful sheet of water so famous for its 
leviathans. Before the season closes it is not likely that any heavier fish of the 
<ind will be caught on the rod; and the probability is that the eighteen pound 
ish is the largest killed throughout the vear, not only in Scotland but in the 





THE EIGHTEEN POUNDER 


British Isles. The latter fish, of which a photograph is given, was caught on 
March 4th by Mr. Duncan Fraser, Drumchapel, Glasgow. Its lure was a Chat 
Phantom’ It was hooked in Dall Bay, and gave fully an hour's exciting play 
in a gale of wind. It was in fine condition, as really heavy trout usually are in 
March, and it measured thirty-five inches in length and twenty-twe inches in 
girth. Its teeth were very strong and close set. Regarding th tourteen pound 
fish which was caught by Mr. A. B. Gowan in August, it was hooked neaz the south 
bank of the loch, about one mile from the east end, and twenty vards from the 
shore. It was in very good condition, and took fully an hour to land The lure 
was a small fresh-water trout. The length of this fine fish was thirty-two and 
a-half inches, and the girth seventeen inches.—C. 1. H. Cassets 





THIS MONTH’S STRAWBERRIES. 
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YOUNG PHEASANTS 
fo tHe Eprror)] 
SIR, rhe enclosed photo 
graph was taken at Stone- 
house, Brimpton, Berks, 
where my brother-in-law, 
Mr. Fred Hadden, has been 
rearing pheasants this 
vear. While I was trying 
to get near the birds with 
my camera on one side ot 
a small field, a_ kestrel 
hawk pounced down and 
carried off a young 
pheasant just behind me, 
on the other side of the 


same field! —NeELLI?E 
HADDEN 
Sr res . " . BLACKBERRIES: 


THE DEVIL'S HOOT 


PHEASANTS FEEDING To tHe Epiror 


SIR It is, 1 believe, 


r belief. that blackberries are not good to eat 


a wide-spread notion, 


and should not be plucked after September 29th Perhaps nowadays littl 
notice is taken of this old wife’s tale; but I remember when no one 
would venture to gather blackberries after that dat», for “ the Devil ran round 
in the night-time and cast his hoof over the brambles.” That is, he threw 
his legs over bushes, or, as some said “ whisked his tail round them.” It often 
happened that a sharp frost came at the end of the month, shrivelled the berries 
and took their flavour away, a matter which in Derbyshire, at any rate, was 


> 


caused by the “‘ casting of the Devil’s hoof.”"—T. R. 


THE RECORD FISH OF THE HELMSDALF. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

S1xr,—The enclosed is a photograph of the big fish lately caught in the Helmsdak 
by Mr. Stanley Greenfield, with its captor standing on one side of it and its 
scarcely less proud netsman on the other, It is curious about the catching of 
this fish, which is of thirty-five and a-half pounds, and therewith the record fish 
ever taken from this little river, that on the very next day a fish of thirty-three 
pounds was caught, whereas not for years before has one been taken there abov 


twenty-six pounds. Nobody seems to suggest an explanation, unless it be due 





in some wav not easy to follow, to the taking off of the nets, which was accom 
plished several years ago. At all events it is certain that the anglers on the 
Helmsdale will all Le on the look out for monsters now after the capture of these 
two, and especially of the bigger that is shown here It was caught on a sea 





\ 3518, SALMON AND ITS CAPTORS. 


trout cast and within half an hour of first hooking was brought in so near the bank 
that its nose was already over the edge of the net ; but though those nets which 
the Helmsdale gillies use are capacious and long handled, a thirty-five and a-half 
pounder is a big fish to ladle out in this way, and before he could be fairly slid 
in he had taken notice that something unusual was about to happen to him 
and with a whisk of his tail was off. They never seem to use a ga/t on this rivet 
After the evasion of the net the salmon gave the angler another half hour or so 
of fun before being brought in, this time nearly dead, so that when the 


head and shoulders had been again introduced into the net the angler himesetf 
could get a hold of the tail and so, together, they brought the record weight 
ashore H.G 

SEPTEMBER STRAWBERRITS 

fo tHe Eptrror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—The sight of strawberries growing out of doors in September is, I think 


rather unusual, and especially so when they have received but scant attention 
Possibly, however, our ‘ treak'* summer of 1912 may be responsible for pro 
ducing such a bunch of fruit as shown in the photograph which I enclose herewit 
which was taken this week in my garden.—-A. E. Puce. 
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MAKING A FLAGGED PATH, 


To tue Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’] 


Sir,—I have a small garden in which I wish to make a flagged path l wonder 
if Mr. F. R. White, whose letter appeared in your number of August roth, could 
give me any information as to cost and best method of doing same. I should 
be greatly obliged for any help in the matter ALGERNON DALet 


{In answer to this enquiry Mr. F. R. White writes as follows: “ We find 
that the best method of making a broken flag path is to lay a bed of about four 


inches of ordinary concrete Over this (if you wish to grow plants in the cracks) 
should be placed about one inch of finely-sifted soil, and the flagstones bedded 
direct on this. If not required to grow plants, I would recommend bedding 


the stones in sand, as keeping the path more free from weeds. As to cost, this 
must depend almost entirely on the district Here we had to fetch our:stone 
by rail from Horsham and, in- 
cluding the price of stone, this 
involved an outlay of 420 for 
ten tons of stone. Speaking 
generally, I should say a rough 
working estimate would be 4s 
per superficial vard for ston 
delivered) ; 1s. 6d. per super- 
ficial yard for concrete: and 
8d. to rod. per superficial yard 
for labour. Each flag should 
be broken and the pieces 
bedded separately to get a 
decent fit and soil worked into 
the joints by hand The es- 
timate is for 2in. to 2}in 
stone. Surely concrete is 


tnnecessary Ep.) 


rHI FURNITURI 
BEETLE 
fo tHe Epiror 
Su Enclosed you will find 
photographs of part of a 
chair leg damaged by the 
furniture beetle larva No. 1 
shows such openings, giving 
an idea of the size of the 


beetle [he photograph is 





half-size of pest exposed 
No. 2. section shows the 
mischief done by the pest, 
OUTSID! Ol DAMAGED LEG reducing the wood to fine 
powdery dust rhe perfect 
insect is on the wing during 
midsummer, and can be seen 
running on window-panes of 
rooms where furniture is 
attacked.—G. PARKER. 


HARD LAWN TENNIS 
COURTS 
To tHe Epiror 
Sin,—I am _ contemplating 
making a hard lawn tennis 
court in an old walled 
garden, and would be very 
much obliged if you orf 
any of your readers would 
give me advice, especially 
with regard to cost, foun- 
dations and time required 
for settling I understand 
that the various types are 
concrete, asphalte, brick 
rubble, gravel and _ cinders. 
As expense is a considera- 
tion, presumably the first 
two are out of court. Fine 
river gravel can be obtained 
close at hand, as also broken 
stone, brick rubble and ashes 
Bop AMSER. 





The best courts are 
found on the Continent made 
of various kinds of resilient 


PORTION OF CHAIR LEG DESTROYED 


and binding earth or tufa. Experience proves that this type of court is best 
Apart from cost, unsatisfactory nature of surface and discomfort to the feet, 
there are other reasons which have made concrete and asphalte courts obsolete 
Cinders are dirty; brick dust has no resilience. Some kind of rubble gravel 
is best in England A home-made court should cost nothing more than 
the gravel, cartage and labour, say, £40 to {£50 If the foundation 
well built up with eraded broken stones, very little time for settling 
is needed.—Ep.1 


A REMEDY FOR HEATHER TICK BITES. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—I should be very much obliged if any of your readers could recommend 
a remedy for the bites of heather ticks.—A. H 
[Sponge yourself after the morning bath with a fairly strong solution of 


any good coal tar preparation.—Ep.] 
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FASCIATED 
GROWTHS 
To tHe Eprrtor. 
Sir, — During a 
wet summer I 
have always 
found _ fasciated 
growths to he 
very frequently 
met with; but I 
think the photo- 
graph = enclosed 
shows one of the 
most curious 
forms I have yet 
seen It was cut 
from an ash sap- 
ling BENJAMIN 

HANLEY. 


\ PARASITE 
PLANT. 
To tue Eptror. 


S1x,—This photo- 





graph portrays 
no less a curiosity 
than a plant FASCIATED GROWTH IN ASH SAPLING 
growing from 
the body of a caterpillar. This phenomenon hails from New Zealand, where 

is by no means uncommon, the partnership being variously known as the 
“ Bulrush caterpillar ’’—on account of the appearance (in miniature) of th 
plant. “* Awheto”’ or “‘ Hotete"’ (Maori names)—and Cordiceps Hugelii (botanica 
name). The natural history of the combination is obscure ; but what appear 
to be the most plausible theory is that the spores, or seed germs, of the plant— 
which is of a fungus nature—become caught between the scales of the cater 
pillar’s body, when the latter is burrowing in the ground before undergoing 
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PLANT GROWING OUT OF CATERPILLAR. 


its metamorphosis, and there proceed to grow, causing the animal’s death 
If this is so, it is noceworthy as an exceedingly highly-developed analogy to 
bacterial disease. But whatever the explanation, the plant does take complete 
possession of the caterpillar’s body, virtually converting the animal into a 
vegetable. These caterpillars are found up to three and a-half inches long, 
the stem of the plant attaining a length of twelve inches. It is only some two or 
three inches of the latter which appears above the ground.——RANpoLPu 
SAMUEL 


AN UNUSUAL 
NESTING- 
PLACE, 

To tHe Epiror. 
Sir, — I wonder 
whether vou 
would care to 
make use of the 
enclosed photo- 
graph? The fol- 
lowing is the 
history of it: 
In mv car- 
penter’s shop 
some ropes 
used for scaffold- 
ing were hung 
trom a beam ina 
bunch. A fly- 
catcher came in 
through a broken 
pane of glass and 
built the nest 
shown inthe 
photograph, laid 
the ordinary 
number of eggs 
and successfully 





reared the young 
ones —_ F S 
THORNTON A HAMMOCK NEST. 








